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The Eichmann Trial 


A View from Israel 


KHAYYAM Z. PALTIEL 


AN UNDERSTANDING OF the Eichmann Trial is 
to be sought not in its impact on Israel's relations with 
the rest of the world, particularly Germany and the 
Allies of World War II; nor in its resonance within 
Diaspora Jewry and the latter's ties to Israel. 

Neither is it to be found in the various “educational” 
aspects of the Trial, of which there has been much 
talk. There are those who see the trial as an opportun- 
ity to recount the history of the holocaust in a syste- 
matic way. Others find in it an occasion to limn the 
outlines of a Jewish world and culture that is gone 
beyond recall, the world of Sholem Aleichem and I. L. 
Peretz, of Sholem Asch and Isaac Bashevis Singer, the 
breeding-ground of Rosa Luxembourg and Einstein. 
These want once again to remind the world of the 
destruction of the fertile, pullulating centres of Euro- 
pean Jewry, the shtetl (Jewish village) and yeshivas 
(talmudical academies) of Hassidic pietist enthusiasts 
and legalist rabbis, of socialism and the Jewish labour 
movement, of assimilationists and Zionists; these want 
to bring before a global audience their, and what they 
feel should be the world’s, sense of loss and anger at 
the wantonness of it all. But bitter as these feelings 
are, they cannot account for the importance Israelis 
attach to the trial. 

And strange as it may seem to some, it is not the 
opportunity to settle accounts, to draw up a grand 
indictment against Germany and all those who stood 
by more or less passively while the scene of the slaugh- 
ter was set and until the final dénouement. For to 
accuse the leaders of Israel of seeking tribal vengeance 
is not merely to indulge in a cheap and cruel cliché, 
it is to ignore the realism and sense of justice by which 
they are motivated. 

The trial is being held in Israel. Its message is aimed 
primarily at Israelis. This has been true from the begin- 
ning. And this truth covers the order for the capture, 
the transportation, the interrogation and the bringing to 
justice of Adolf Eichmann. This aim has become in- 
creasingly clear in every statement and action taken in 
the affair by the Israeli authorities and more especially 
in the course of the proceedings in Jerusalem’s Bet 
Ha’am Courthouse. 

The publicity and the international press interest, 
stimulated in large measure by the efforts of the Israeli 
Government itself, are to be seen not merely as an 
attempt to draw international attention to the trial, but 
to bring home a lesson to the Israelis and indirectly to 


the Jewish people as a whole. 


The trial is to be seen as part of the unremitting 
effort by David Ben Gurion, at whose order Eich- 
mann was brought before an Israeli court, to empha- 
size and underline what he considers to be a funda- 
mental change in the status of Jewish people: a change 
which has been wrought by the rise of the State of 
Israel as an independent sovereign state, a change 
which tends, he feels, to be taken for granted by the 
native-born young Israeli sabras, and a change whose 
implications Diaspora Jewry tries to overlook. 

Ben Gurion’s attitude is reflected in the retort of the 
Israeli Attorney-General, Gideon Hausner, who is lead- 
ing the prosecution, to criticism made by a number of 
foreign reporters who complained of excessive legal 
casuistry and citation of precedent on the question of 
the competence and authority of Israeli court and 
judges to hear the charges against Eichmann. Speak- 
ing to a reporter of the afternoon newspaper Maariv, 
he said: “I cannot pay attention to the desires of jour- 
nalists. A trial is being held—a trial which is the sacred 
embodiment of national independence.” 

And it is this key element of statehood which is to 
be found behind the Prime Minister’s vivid words 
broadcast to the nation on the eve of Israeli Indepen- 
dence Day. “For many generations, it was we who 
suffered, were tortured, were killed and we who were 
judged. Our adversaries and murderers were also our 
judges. For the first time Israel is judging the mur- 
derers of the Jewish people.” Denying the motive of 
revenge, he continued significantly, “we, the sovereign 
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Jewish people in Israel, are exacting atonement for the 
blood of six million Jews, who were killed because they 
were Jews.” 

The young Israeli, be he sabra or one who immi- 
grated as a child, has no doubts as to the competence 
of Israel to try and punish its enemies. What the older 
generation still finds a matter for wonder, he accepts 
as a matter of course. How else can one explain 
pained surprise of the high school-boy hitch-hiker 
picked up on the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway on the 
third day of the trial, who was shocked at the notion 
that the defence counsel, Dr. Servatius, should dare 
question the competence of Israel’s courts and that the 
judges should be placed in the position of being the 
judged? 

It was thus with an almost audible sigh of relief— 
although no one ever doubted the outcome—that the 
Israel public greeted the judges’ confirmation of their 
authority to hear the case, and turned to the opening 
speech of the Attorney-General, who unfolded the story 
of the annihilation of European Jewry at the hands of 
the Nazis and the part that Eichmann is alleged to have 
played in that drama. 

In this great speech, parts of which beat on the brain 
like a classic threnody, the prosecutor acted not merely 
as one of the remnant of Israel, Shearith Israel, but 
rather as the spokesman of the legitimate residuary lega- 
tee of European Jewry—the State of Israel—come to 
claim justice for his client. 

But now the witnesses are being called; the docu- 
ments are being presented. And the whole bloody, 
horrible, pitiful tale is being told: Dachau, Drancy, 
Mauthausen, Sachsenhausen, Treblinka, Maidanek, 
Sobibor, Bergen-Belsen, Auschwitz—the Camps; Lodz, 
Cracow, Lvov, Kovno, Vilna, Riga—the ghettoes; Crys- 
tal Night, Akzsias, razzias, einsatzgruppen, sonderkom- 
mandos and the Death Brigades. Every cruelty, death 
in all its shapes and by all the means, all pours into 
the microphones and into the ears of the courtroom 
and listening audience. The accused in his glass box is 
all but forgotten except when a power failure focusses 
emergency spot-lights or the breakdown of one of his 
victims makes public the silent screams of the dead. 

The judges and the prosecutor hesitate before the 
catharsis of the witnesses. Striving for relevance but 
mindful of the inner needs of the men and women in 
the witness-box, they deal gently with those wander- 
ing too far afield. It is not difficult for Dr. Servatius to 
score some legal points. 

For a moment it seems that the trial will bog down 
in a sea of memories and guilt. On the one hand the 
urge of the survivors to tell all, to describe what hap- 
pened to them, their wives, husbands, children, parents, 
relatives and friends. On the other hand, the trial has 
dredged up feelings which social workers who dealt 
with the survivors after the war recognize as the “guilt 
of survival.” “Why did I escape, when so many per- 
ished?” And many answer that some must live to tell 
the tale! And the guilt afflicts those who never went 
through the ghettoes and the camps, who through some 
stroke of luck escaped to Palestine. For some of these, 
the guilt is harder to bear than for those marked by 
the tattoo of Auschwitz. 

Thus of two Polish-Jewish brothers with whom I 
am acquainted—the survivors of a family of eight—the 
one who escaped to Palestine just before the outbreak 
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of War, and now is a successful lawyer, refuses to dis- 
cuss the case, and has issued strict orders to his wife 
and children that they are not to listen to any broad- 
casts, discussions or commentaries on the trial even 
when he is not around. On the other hand, his brother 
who actually survived Auschwitz listens avidly to all the 
broadcasts and has visited:the courtroom. He reads all 
the transcripts of evidence and documents being pre- 
sented and continuously seeks confirmation of the de- 
tails of the holocaust as he knew and experienced them. 
“Yes, that is how it was!” For him there is sadness and 
tragic memory but less guilt. 

As the days rolled by and as the evidence poured in, 
it seemed to many that the trial was sinking in an agony 
of blood and tears. It appeared that a vast chronicle 
of infamy was being presented, in the sometimes bitter 
but most often strangely flat voices of the witnesses. 
Except for a few who had seen Eichmann and a few 
others who had heard his name (the evidence on Hun- 
gary had not been presented at the time this article 
was written) it appeared that the main references to 
the accused and the role he played were in the docu- 
ments being presented by the prosecution. 

But then something began to happen. It was as if 
some minor theme had caught the ear of a composer 
and amidst the sobbing strings was struggling for his 
attention. The first reminder was the testimony of the 
father of Herschel Grynshpan, the seventeen-year-old 
youth who in Paris in 1938 shot the German Embassy 
official, Von Rath, and indirectly precipitated the 
notorious Crystal Night of November, 1938. Here it 
was, the first sign of Resistance. 

And then came the story of the Warsaw Ghetto up- 
rising of April, 1943, told by some of its survivors. Then 
the pathetic tale of the three-hour resistance by the 
Vilna Ghetto. No longer was the insistent question of 
the prosecutor and the judges, “Why didn’t you re- 


sist?”, being parried by the reply: “We were afraid”; 
“We had lost the will to fight, we didn’t care if we 


lived any longer”; “Our ts and families were held 
hostage and the Germans took a hundred-fold revenge 
for every loss of one of their own.” 

The last days of Warsaw’s Jewry are an epic with 
which the sabras can identify, and the Israeli press did 
not fail to respond to their emotions by featuring the 
details of that phase of testimony. Here was what the 
Israeli youth was waiting to hear: tales of heroism, of 
the struggle of a few against the many. They had been 
shocked, humiliated and deeply shamed by the spec- 
tacle of millions going meekly to the slaughter. As the 
liquidation of each ghetto was being portrayed, they 
found increasing support for their rejection of the Dia- 
spora and its ways of thought. 

Thus no matter what the formal outcome of the 
trial may be, the contrast has been established: on 
the one hand 6,000,000 cowed, beaten and leaderless 
victims being driven to their death; and on the other 
hand, a self-reliant Israel revealed in the calm orderli- 
ness of Israeli courts, the efficiency of Israeli police, all 
living under the vigilance and protection of the armed 
forces of the State. 

Recognition of the distance between Israelis and the 
age-old Jewish minorities comes to people in different 
ways, perhaps to no one more poignantly than our little 
girl’s nursery school teacher. She told us recently that 
she had spent the previous day, which had been devoted 
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to the fate of Lithuanian Jewry, at the Trial. Asked for 
her impression, she said, “When I left my comfortable 
home in Kovno forty-seven years ago to come to Pales- 
tine, I was considered and felt myself a starry-eyed 
idealist. But until yesterday when I heard how my 
relatives and friends met their death, little did I know 
how practical I had been.” 


AIR ATTACK 


The son of man has come 
On clouds of snow 
To release us from 
This last rigidity 
Back to that earth, air, 
Fire, and water which, 
Assembled, houses all our fears. 
R. E. Du Wors 


Sonam 
ee 


M. R. HALDI, B. Comm. 
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AFTER THE FUNERAL 


I can remember that it rained. The forecast sun 
Did not appear—it rained without ambition. 
Ah, the sunburnt memories. 

Leaf in the wind I was, and am no more. 


I would create for you another world, Mother. 
Mold you in the throne refused in life. 

Adorn you with a matriarchal crown. 

Your eyes can wear it now without suspicion. 


My tension releases earth, worms, maggots. 

I have my bequest of patience. 

The children cry out their tears in peace. 
Smaller, the whirlpool drowns a gnarled leaf. 


A hangared coat moves ominous; 
The mirror reflects itself. I'm afraid. 
My nightmare’s formulated spasm 
Might answer me if I awake. 


GERTRUDE Katz 
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The Arts Conference 
ELIZABETH KILBOURN 


» THE CLIMAX OF the Canadian Conference on the 
Arts came approximately fifty minutes after the con- 
ference began. After an impeccably politic keynote ad- 
dress by Claude Bissell and an encyclopaedic disserta- 
tion in French by J. C. Falardeau, Northrop Frye rose to 
the lectern and spoke with that olympian splendor which 
marks him as Canada’s finest social philosopher and 
critic. It was an address to rank with his two other great 
speeches, at the Convocation of Carleton University in 
1957 and at his installation as Principal of Victoria Col- 
_lege in 1959. 

His discussion of the arts as the means of giving the 
imagination its proper central place in society was ma- 
jestic in conception. But it was punctuated with such a 
stingingly accurate analysis of the foibles of artist, 
scholar and culture booster (whether Canada Council 
tycoon or Women’s Committee enthusiast), that every- 
thing which happened at the Canadian Conference on 
the Arts in the next two and a half days seemed like 
gloss and commentary on his remarks, like tableaux 
vivants illustrative of his text. 

The cast of characters which the master critic evoked 
sprang immediately into life: the t, self-styled 
scourge of the hidebound academes, flaunting his leo- 


nine virility but roaring withal for more and more Can- 
ada Council grants; the en romantic sculptor 


with flowing locks and curling beard pestering the Con- 
ference Director for his railroad. fare, the blear-eyed 
novelist of the Great Disenchantment sourly locking 
horns with the noble Old Master of Montreal prose; the 
czarina of the art collectors, dangling in the murky 
waters of Canadian painting the double bait of her 
honied beauty and her bitter gold; the wealthy young 
businessman, vice-president of every committee on art, 
music and museums in the country, happily harassed 
by the details of the biggest show of them all; the thin 
pale entrepreneur of avant-garde writing grimly shep- 
herding his little group of poets past the armies of the 
Philistines; the top purveyor of Official Art in Canada 
iacking only a baronetcy to give the final elegance to 
his silver goatee and the rotundities of his clichés; 
the Canada Council official, bland custodian of the status 
quo, smiling delightedly as the unshaven artist snarls at 
him in contempt; the leading vestal virgin of culture 
complete with flowered hat and Junior League enthu- 
siasms carrying on her flirtation with the arts; the scruffy 
journalist busily scratching creative surfaces for column 
fodder. 

There they were, at one time, in one place — the 
prototypes of the Canadian Cultural Scene, and for 
three days the O’Keefe Centre became its microcosmos. 
Surprisingly enough, the Centre played its role in this 
drama with remarkable grace. It will never be anything 
but a miserable compromise architecturally, fit only as 
a supermarket of the arts, but this May it displayed its 
goods very well. On its immense stage, the speakers at 
the plenary sessions seated before a handsome curved 
wooden baffle, looked for all the world like an Anne Ka- 
hane sculpture come to life. 


Standing part way down the grand curving staircase, 
Albert Trueman opening the art exhibit could have been 
an Edwardian prime minister in a Hollywood version 
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of the Life of Sir Edward Elgar. His audience below 
in the main foyer lounged romantically about Gerald 
Gladstone's large welded sculpture, Female Embryo 
Universe, while others peeked through the immense 
wooden lace of Armand de Vaillancourt’s Panneau en 
bois. Whispered conversations took place behind screens 
+g experimental abstracts or experimental cruci- 
xions. 


Later (in the east wing), draped on stairs, perched 
on sills, squatting on the og an overflow battalion of 
intent listeners heard five poets read their works. Mink 
stoles jostled with turtleneck sweaters as this astonish- 
ing audience vied in their postures of rapt abandon. 


In the downstairs foyer beneath an array of paintings 
by Shadbolt, Snow, Swinton, Rivard, the delegates con- 
sumed immense quantities of cole slaw, cold ham and 
pink wine while being lectured to by a Dominican 
sociologist, an American magazine editor and a Cana- 
dian producer made good on Broadway. 

Every afternoon beneath the stairway on the west side, 
the Conference took on the atmosphere of a convention 
(after all, the Guernsey Farmers, Good Roads Societies, 
steel salesmen, even academics have them, why not the 
arts?). Around the bar (a banquet license was merci- 
fully obtained by some of Canada’s most effective and 
indefatigable culture boosters), artists met gallery direc- 
tors, writers met critics, fans met heroes, lions basked in 
admiring glances or watched furtively to see how much 
they were shocking the bourgeois, contacts were made, 
situations assessed, old fights exacerbated or dispelled. 
Two Toronto artists who formerly referred to each 
other in blunt four letter words were seen at the Con- 
ference discussing welding techniques. 


In the dressing rooms backstage, official typewriters 
clicked purposefully and in the .star’s dressing room 
where a week before Sir Laurence Olivier transformed 
himself into Henry Plantagenet, city planners drank 
Canada Council gin. 


NOBODY EXPECTED the formal discussion to throw 
much light or even heat, on the major problems which 
face art in the twentieth century. The problems of elec- 
tronic music, non-figurative art, or epic theatre and the 
alienation of the artist and society are intrinsic to our 
present civilization and scarcely solved in an afternoon. 
A few bewildered souls wandered around muttering that 
“no one came to any conclusions” in the panels and the 
odd commentator from the press squeaked about beards 
wagging over dusty clichés. But most of the Conference 
attenders seemed content to enjoy the panels as a sort 
of five-ring circus and to get their stimulation, intellec- 
tual or otherwise, elsewhere. 


Of the panel on Arts in Society which concerned it- 
self with town planning in all its manifold ramifications, 
this was not true. Chaired by the John Wesley of Cana- 
dian architecture, fresh back from a Canadian club 
circuit ride, this panel took on all the excitement and 
missionary zeal of a religious revival meeting. Men 
and women intimately involved in the actual building 
of great cities, rose to give impassioned testimonials 
of guilt and salvation. Passages were quoted from the 
scriptures of city planning—Le Corbusier, Pericles, 
Lewis Mumford, Deutero-Isaiah. Jane Drew, the tem- 
pestuous colleague of Le Corbusier himself, moved to 
tears those who heard her describe with womanly pas- 
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sion and realism the lineaments of her ideal City of 
Man, the new Jerusalem of the twentieth century. 

On the final evening, the two thousand initiates into 
this faith were warmed up by some patter and a five 
minute sermon from the academic Mort Sahl from 
McMaster University and a call to lobbying for the arts 
from the left wing television star who turned politician 
and slew the Duplessisistes. Sir Julian Huxley’s Jere- 
miad against the ugliness of our physical environment 
in general and Toronto in particular, came as a re- 
sounding trumpet call to arms. Next day, through the 
offices of the daily press, the battle was indeed joined. 

Over and over throughout the Conference, like a 
nagging toothache, rose the question of the relation 
of the artist and society. Must the arts communicate? 
And if so, to whom? Russell Lynes ended his seductive 
and amusing sophistications with a plea for the artist 
to brush aside the hangers-on of culture, the ‘cultur- 
ettes’ who use art as a class divider transforming cul- 
ture into cult. Some artists do long to appeal directly 
to the average honest democratic Joe, complete with 
his suburban box, his T.V. westerns and his many- 
finned Detroit car. But the search for Rousseau’s noble 
savage has not been very successful. In any society 
where civilized art has flourished, as Northrop Frye 


pointed out, culture has always been a cult. In Can- 


ada today, it is in this interested, attentive minority, 
this imperfect crowd of uncombed critics, overtoilet- 
trained professors, Havergal alumnae, sporty theatre 
buffs, status-seeking collectors, arts council reps from 
Egg Pitt, Alta, and St. Louis du Ha! Hal, P.Q., the 
whole untidy, well-meaning lot, that the artist must 
find his audience. Beyond himself and his fellows, this 
is the only audience he has. It is with them and through 
them that the artist is forced to work if he is not to be 
a complete solipsist, and if he is ultimately to reach or 
change society. 

And here at the O'Keefe Centre, May 1961, this 
motley array of Canadians generated in some odd, dim 
and lovely way, a little of that miraculous energy which 
transforms a group of people into a community. 


AN OLD ROMANCE 


My neighbour makes Medea cakes: 
Medea’s hair is raisin wild 

Her eyes would terrify a child 

She screams while she bakes. 


Another blizzard scheduled for the plain 
To-day. After putting out the breakfast crumbs 
On a feeding tray where no bird comes, 

She is beating away again. 


She is grinding up something in the Baby Mill 
The next time I look; 

Now she has stopped to cook 

Up some old bones for stock; until 


I again decide to glance 
I wait idly with my hands in dishwater, 
Wondering whether I too might drown a 
daughter 
And go down a wanderer from an old romance. 
M. Morris 


Commons Comment 
D. M. FISHER 


» THE PAST FEW months have been unique in this 
parliament. Waves of elation, then of gloom, then of 
resignation, pass over each party group as the pre- 
election stock-taking becomes more intense. From a mid- 
winter low of doubts about their survival at a general 
election, the government members have rallied strongly. 
On the eve of the end of May by-elections, they assume 
a renewed mandate this fall or next spring, with some- 
where between 155 and 185 seats. The assumptions are 
given shakily because so many members will be tackling 
re-election for the first time. Further, few of them look on 
the Prime Minister as the vote-catcher of 58. The antip- 
athy, even ridicule of the chief which so many find 
among the citizens, is noted to be much what Macken- 
zie King aroused. And he didn’t lose elections, did he? 


The confidence of the majority stems from the favor- 
able reaction to the Chinese wheat deal, the settlement 
of the railway strike issue for the time, the new ship- 
ping and ship-building policy, and the raised benefits for 
veterans. Elation is highest amongst prairie members, 
many of whom had written themselves off last fall. The 
Tory M.P.s from Quebec are the doubting ones. About 
thirty at least are expected to go down the drain at elec- 
tion time, with a host of Liberals and a cluster of Social 
Crediters flooding in as replacements. The stepped-up 
activity of Mr. Grosart’s operations has underlain the 
new optimism. If organization, in terms of advice, litera- 
ture, direct mailing, constituency membership, and 
regional direction means much in an election, the Con- 
servatives have a tremendous edge on the Liberals, even 
more on the New Party. Fantastic amounts of self- 
adulatory prose goes out on the frank from the 200-plus 
government members. There’s nothing like activity to 
bolster fading hopes. Then Mr. Walker, the minister of 
public works, and Mr. Balcer, the minister of transport, 
have noticeably loosened up the strings on such things 
as wharves, post-offices, and airport buildings. 


So, at May’s end, things look fair and pene for the 
government and a goodly number of supporters feel 
that the PM will use his ppnzeantite before the snow 
flies to go to the people. The blots on the blissful pros- 
pect are real. The economic future looks better but not 
bright and the deficit will be a whopper. No one is 
sure what inroads the New Party may make in industrial 
areas. Unemployment will fade for the summer months 
as an issue but it will be urging its criticism of the gov- 
ernment’s leadership in the fall. Most important, there 
are hints that Mr. Pearson has hold of another ‘image.’ 
The press gallery helped make Mr. Diefenbaker in ’58 
with their enthusiasm for his dynamic stamina. Now they 
are off on a similar line with Pearson, talking about his 
folksiness, his down-to-earth approach, and his stamina 
and energy. If Pearson can develop this and catch fire 
as a more ne popular figure than the Chief, any- 
thing can happen. If Pearson through ridicule and exam- 
ples can put over the laughable nature of the PM’s battle- 
cry of free enterprise versus socialism; if he can taunt the 
vision of the North of 58 with the New Vision of Canada 
of 61... if .. . if? But the odds are with the govern- 


ment, 
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So this parliament is drawing to a close, and in the 
House, the performance of all parties has been rather 
wretched. Surely this will not be a lamented parlia- 
ment. The organization of business this session has been 
unbelievably inept with a profusion of bumbling, point- 
ess debates, a plethora of conflicting, meandering com- 
mittee hearings, and a dawdling introduction of govern- 
ment measures. Not since the first, post-war parliament 
have there been so many contributions by government 
supporters, laying on the praise of ministers and 
policies. Sometimes such speeches have numbered fif- 
teen or more on the most innocuous or generally- 
accepted legislation. The opposition has interpreted such 
ramblings as the wish of the government to gain time 
until it has legislation ready, although many of us sus- 
pect that it is more a pre-election gambit for use at 
home as illustrations of what all-round active members 
the government has. 


The Kennedy visit gave a momentary lift to the 
House, and his direct candor, so sparsely garnished 
with the familiar political platitude, made the level of 
debate seem embarrassingly low. Even so, the impend- 
ing election puts domestic issues to the forefront and 
there has been a noticeable waning in the zeal for talk 
on NATO or OAS or nuclear disarmament, etc. It seems 
to be a rule known by instinct that such matters are not 
gainers or losers, whereas wheat and ship-building and 
pensions are. 


George Hees and Alvin Hamilton continue to increase 
their stature as politicians and Davie Fulton’s new act on 
capital punishment has regained him some of the ground 
he lost on the Columbia river deal. The most startling 
omission amongst the going issues is the new policy on 
the federal-provincial tax agreements. This deliberate 
shift back to greater provincial autonomy in raising 
revenue seems particularly remarkable when so many 
items of the government program call for multi-lateral 
co-operation, with the federal government underwriting 
much of such projects as the agricultural re-development 
scheme, the vocational and trade school building assis- 
tance program, the municipal sewage and pollution re- 
lief measures, and the hospitalization schemes. These 
increase the inflexibility of the spending of both the 
federal and provincial governments. The shift makes cer- 
tain an increasing opposition, particularly from the have- 
not provinces, but there have been few echoes of this in 
the house. One might say the stance of Mr. Diefenbaker 
is that of a provincial rights, stop-the-Ottawa-drift, poli- 
tician, yet his legislation belies this. In addition, the 
national productivity council, though hardly off the 
ground as yet, promises to be at least a badgering 
agency for greater federal leadership and control. 


But such paradoxes are not bothering politicians 
nearly as much as whether Walter Gordon and Mitchell 
Sharp and Bob Winters and Jimmy Sinclair will accept 
Liberal nominations or whether Hazen Argue has even 
a mite’s chance for the New Party leadership against 
Tommy Douglas or whether the Speaker, Mr. Michener, 
will bump George Drew from London to Washington 
sooner or later or whether Donald Fleming can regain 
the cabinet initiative he and Finance lost to Hees and 
Trade and Commerce this session or whether, simply, 
Dief will take the plunge this fall. The most indefatig- 
able Liberal in the House (who otherwise shall be 
nameless) scoffs at this last. “He’s a procrastinator, first, 
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last, and always. The election will be in March, ’63.” 
I think he’s wrong. Watch it, won't you? 


Cuba and the 
Wayward Press 


LESLIE DEWART 


®THE AMERICAN PRESS and, particularly, the wire 
services have been severely criticized for their report- 
ing of the Cuban invasion. This criticism began with 
President Kennedy himself: it goes to show that, at 
the time, at least, he himself was not reliably informed 
of the origin of the reports. For now we know that 
most of the inaccurate reporting, ranging from exag- 
geration through falsification up to outright fabrication, 
originated neither with the wire services, who merely 
reproduced it, nor with the Revolutionary Council, who 
were being held prisoners all this time: it originated 
with the CIA itself. For that reason the American press 
has justly disclaimed responsibility, and it has been 
able to point out that when it reported the Cuban 
invasion, when it falsely reported, for instance, that it 
had been Cuban Air Force defectors who had bombed 
Cuba with Cuba’s own aircraft, that multiple landings 
of a 5,000-man force had taken place, that the Habana 
Libre had been destroyed, that the Isle of Pines had 
been captured, that “Communist” MIGs were in action, 
that the militias had defected wholesale, or for that 
matter, when it falsely reported two days later that 
only a 300 man force was involved, or that most of the 
invaders had escaped, or that the invaders did not really 
have American tanks—that when it reported all this, 
it was, after all, only taking a U.S. government's 
agency's word for it. 

Now, this is interesting: for if one asks the question 
why the CIA perpetrated large-scale and elaborate de- 
ception on the U.S. public and the U.S. press, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid the hypothesis that the CIA was trying 
to put pressure on~the administration and force its 
hand to come down full might upon Cuba. Later find- 
ings, not nearly as well publicized, are even more dis- 
turbing. The CIA, it now appears, was not the ulti- 
mate source of the Cuban adventure. Though it was 
willing and eager enough to play at foreign policy mak- 
ing, it seems that the CIA was itself encouraged, 
backed and at times probably even pressured by the 
joint chiefs of staff to carry out its Cuban operation. 
(It is not widely known, by the way, but Arleigh Burke 
was a personal friend of Batista, though we may be 
sure that was the least of it.) Now, if we recall that 
Kennedy himself at first seemed unaware of the origin 
of the press reports, the implication, unbelievable 
though it may seem, is that the joint chiefs of staff 
were trying to make foreign policy behind the admin- 
istration’s back and manipulating events and news in 
order to trick the administration—and the nation—into 
conformity with that policy. 

What is even more interesting, the same administra- 
tion that began to allot shares of criticism has now 
made it officially impossible to determine who was 
ultimately responsible for what it criticized. The fol- 
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lowing item, reproduced here in its entirety, was to be 
found in an inside page of the Toronto Star for May 16: 
“WASHINGTON, (AP).—With blame for the Cuban 
invasion debacle starting to point more directly at 
them, the U.S. military chiefs have been barred from 
entering any kind of public defence or explanation.” 

Doubtless we shall find out (and probably soon, at 
that), whether my conclusion is unwarranted or whe- 
ther it points out a sinister omen. In the meantime the 
situation certainly warrants a close look at the reli- 
ability of the American press. For it would be a mis- 
take to think that simply because it was itself com- 
plaisantly deceived on the one occasion, its reporting 
of other Cuban events is more reliable. Quite the con- 
trary, it is quite clear—to me, at least—that the U.S. 
press has shown itself perfectly capable on its own 
initiative and without governmental suggestion of mis- 
informing the U.S. on the Cuban question—and there- 
fore also Canada. 

Here is an example. The United Press International 
reported that Castro had threatened to execute the 
prisoners taken among the invading mercenaries. (The 
word mercenary is used here literally; they freely ad- 
mitted on television that many of them were drawing 
a salary paid by the CIA.) But in reality Castro neither 
said nor even remotely implied any such thing; hav- 
ing heard the broadcast in which he was reported to 
have said so, I can testify that he did not. Later reports 
even said that Castro had executed prisoners: that pre- 
tence has now been abandoned by all except Time. 
The Associated Press, in turn, reported that Castro had 
ruled out elections for Cuba in his May Day speech. 
In reality he neither said nor even remotely implied 
any such thing. Having also heard this broadcast, I can 
testify to the point. 

On the other hand, some Cuban events since the 
invasion have not been reported at all—at least, in To- 
ronto. Castro’s announcement that a new constitution 
would soon be drafted (the constitution of 1940 was 
abrogated by Batista) has not been reported, though 
it was said in the same breath with which he was sup- 
posed to have ruled out elections. In a later speech 
he reiterated that the revolution was now entering the 
period of “definitive institutions” and that the drafting 
of a constitution “on a socialist and democratic basis” 
would be the first task to be undertaken during that 
stage. This, too, has gone unreported. The composi- 
tion of the invading force has not been reported by 
the wire services. (The Toronto Star’s Canadian cor- 
respondent did report it, though his figures were a 
little garbled. The government's announcement was: 
out of the first 1,000 prisoners captured—the total has 
increased since—135 were former Batista soldiers and 
policemen, including three multiple murderers and 
torturers, of wide notoriety in Cuba; another 800 of 
the remainder collectively represented about 918,000 
acres of land, 676 apartment buildings, about 9,000 
houses, 70 industrial firms, 10 sugar mills, 2 banks 
and 5 mines.) The seditious proclamation prepared by 
the Chief Chaplain of the invaders—one of three 
Spanish priests—and ready to be broadcast to the 





A comment on the Latin American reaction to the 
Cuban situation by Michael Maccoby will appear 
in the next issue. 
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Cuban population by the invaders, has not been re- 
ported, even though it was the last straw that immedi- 
ately caused the expulsion of Spanish priests in Cuba 
(no others have been expelled to date). 

It may be worth noting that the whole case for the 
reports that Cuba is now “openly Communist” rests 
upon the word “socialist,” for it is the only word that 
Castro has provided them with. Indeed, he has been 
so circumspect about it that to date he has neither 
thanked the Communist bloc for their help nor even 
acknowledged their contribution to Cuba’s victory by 
having sold weapons to her: he failed to do so even 
during the speech at the celebration of his award of 
the Lenin peace prize. What he has stated, however, 
is that “Cuba belongs to the Latin American bloc,” and 
that he hoped that Cuba’s dispute with the U.S. could 
be settled within the context of Western Hemisphere 
relations: but this, too, has gone unreported. Reports 
of South America’s numerous official reactions sup- 
porting Cuba’s right to self-determination are only be- 
ginning to trickle in. Since early in the month the 
regular annual plenary meeting of the OAS originally 
scheduled for May 24 has been postponed indefinitely 
at the request of Mexico, on the grounds that in view 
of the U.S.A.’s announced intention to garner support 
in Latin America for its Cuban policy such a meeting 
at this time might easily be misconstrued as encourage- 
ment of that policy. This has not been reported to date 
in this country, nor, I believe, in the United States: it 
was reported, however, by the Cuban radio, the Span- 
ish radio, and the West German radio. 

Perhaps all these omissions are justified on the 
grounds of irrelevancy and lack of news value. The 
reader may judge whether the American and the Cana- 
dian public can understand Cuban events better and 
more profoundly by remaining uninformed about such 
things. And perhaps the distortions, recurrent though 
they are, may be quite unintentional: we may be sure 
that simple and involuntary misunderstanding by re- 
porters whose command of Spanish may be slight or 
non-existent probably is enough in itself to account for 
much of it. Not only current prejudice, of course, but, 
more generally, the well-known inability of American 
nationalists to see but through tricolour glasses doubt- 
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less accounts for much of it too. But one reads the 
admirable reports of the London Sunday Times, for 
instance, or of The Observer (their three-part series by 
Patrick O'Donovan last February is an essay on how 
a measure of objectivity can be achieved despite fun- 
damental lack of sympathy)—one reads them and one 
wonders whether tendentiousness and utter disregard 
for the truth have not become an integral part, and a 
financially necessary part, of the American way of jour- 
nalistic life, and whether satellitry—above all, the satel- 
litry fostered by the journalistic inertia of all but a few 
Canadian subscribers to American wire-services—has 
not become the greatest internal clear and present 
danger to Canada’s nationhood. 


Canadian Calendar 


© Equal rights for men in nursing has been approved 
in principle by the Registered Nurses Association of 
Ontario. A resolution asking that the government be 
petitioned to grant to registered male nurses in the arm- 
ed services equal status to that given women was refer- 
red back for strengthening by re-wording. 


® In Canada the incidence of tuberculosis in cattle 
now stands at an all-time low of 0.14 per cent. 


® Drug prices in Canada tend to reflect current prices 
of comparable drugs in the U.S.A., but because of the 
sales tax in Canada, prices to the consumer are about 
11 per cent higher in this country. 


® Under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance 
Act, the federal government will sign an agreement with 
Ontario for a $24,000,000 flood control plan in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area. The agreement will be the 
third in which the act has been used to give financial 
help to a conservation authority. Ontario will pay 37) 
per cent of the cost, Ottawa will pay 37 per cent, and 
the municipalities in the conservation authority will con- 
tribute the remaining 25 per cent. 


® Only two provinces—Newfoundland and British 
Columbia—make daylight time mandatory. Alberta and 
esas Edward Island remain on standard time the year 
round. 


® There are 500,000 square miles of muskeg in Nor- 
thern Canada, ranging in depth from 6 inches to more 
than 70 feet. Dr. N. W. Radforth, chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council’s subcommittee on muskeg re- 
search, estimates that the northland will be conquered 
by the end of the century, if engineers and researchers 
maintain their present rate of progress in combatting the 
muskeg problem. 


® The Royal Society of Arts in London selected Bruce 
Hutchison, editor of the Victoria Daily Times, as the 
first winner of its new award for distinguished journal- 
ism in the Commonwealth. 


® Twenty-four per cent of Canada’s total national in- 
come is handed over in taxes and other compulsory 
levies; in the United States it is 26 per cent; in the United 
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Kingdom, 29 per cent; Austria, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, France, pay more than 30 per cent, Western 
Germany, 34 per cent. 


@ Mr. D. A. Fletcher, special projects officer with the 
poultry division of the Dept. of Agriculture, reports that 
Canadians are notorious for their preference for light- 
colored egg yolks. 


® Despite objections by the dental profession, new 
legislation in Alberta will permit dental mechanics, or 
denturists, as they prefer to be called, to make impres- 
sions, bite registrations, try-ins and insertions, effective 
July Ist. Previously only dentists could legally work in- 
side the mouth. It will still be necessary for dentists to 
give a patient a certificate of oral health before a 
mechanic can begin his work. 


® For violations of the province’s Liquor Act, the 
sale of O’Keefe beer and ale was banned in British Col- 
umbia for one month. The infractions are understood to 
have been in sales promotion. 


® Talks between Canada and the United Kingdom on 
the British commitment to buy twelve thousand tons of 
Canadian uranium in 1963-6 will open in Ottawa June 
12. 


®@ March business failures dropped 20 per cent below 
their postwar peak of 215, reached in February. The 
March failures, 171, were 8 per cent fewer than those 
in March 1960. 


® Fishermen in the Maritime Provinces report a 
March catch 17.4 per cent higher and 45 per cent greater 
in value than last year’s. 


® Persons applying for temporary drivers’ permits in 
Ontario will soon be required to take a vision test and 
a written rules-of-the-road test. It is estimated that 
400,000 to 500,000 60-day permits have been issued an- 
nually in Ontario permitting holders to operate motor 
vehicles when accompanied by a fully licensed driver. 


® Canada’s wool production in 1960 totalled 8,278- 
000 pounds, a slight increase over the previous year. 


® One of 16 recommendations contained in the sub- 
mission by the Canadian Welfare Council to the Senate 
special committee on manpower and employment was 
that the National Employment Service be divorced from 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission and wed to 
the Dept. of Labor, to facilitate its positive role as job 
counsellor. 


THE OLD MAN GAZING 


the old man gazing 
at glow of young flesh whirling 
cries, “That is my meat” 


forgetting how new 
and shiny shoes pinch the corns 


of his tired feet. 
Frep CocswELL 
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The End of Federal 


Power? 
JOHN SAYWELL 


> WITH the unsolicited assistance of Messrs. Smallwood 
and Bastedo, Prime Minister Diefenbaker might well 
preside over the formal abolition of federal constitutional 
paramountcy. Last yean when the Newfoundland 
labor legislation was placed on his doorstep, the Prime 
Minister refused to disallow it, despite the insistent 
demands from labor and the CCF spokesmen in the 
Commons. “My feeling was, and I think it is soundly 
based on Canadian constitutional development, that 
the federal government. . . ought not to exercise this 
power against the legislature of any province,” he in- 
formed the Commmons on March 16, 1960. “The 
legislatures are elected by the people of the province 
and whatever one’s views may be with regard to the 
legislation to do otherwise would be to place the federal 
government in the position of a judge over the legislation 
passed within the competence of the legislature, some- 
thing that no longer is considered a proper and reason- 
able attitude for the federal government to take.” 

This was a far cry from the attitude of old Sir John, 
whose mantle as a great Canadian nationalist Mr. 
Diefenbaker has wished to assume without realizing 
that Macdonald centralism was an essential part of it. 
It was a far cry too from the opinion of the Supreme 
Court a quarter of a century ago and from the King 
government of the same era when it was confronted with 
banking, credit, and press censorship legislation in 
Alberta. Disallowance, as far as the present government 
is concerned, is apparently dead. 


And then came Mr. Bastedo, the Prime Minister’s own 
appointment as lieutenant-governor of Saskatchewan, 
to open debate on the power of reservation. Mr. Bastedo 
did not like Bill 56, An Act to provide for the Alteration 
of Certain Mineral Contracts. Stated briefly, and I trust 
fairly, the bill was designed to give the cabinet a club 
to force certain oil companies to re-negotiate contracts 
signed about ten years ago which seemed unjust and 
unconscionable, and was the result of strong pressure 
exerted by the Mineral Owners Protective Association 
(whose actions before the courts had been long, ex- 
pensive, and not too satisfactory) and the refusal of at 
least one company to re-negotiate willingly before a 
Board. The bill, to come into effect by proclamation 
and to expire on January 31, 1962, would give the 
cabinet arbitrary power to re-write the contracts if the 
companies remained obdurate. 

The bill was introduced late in the session. Speaking 
in place of the Attorney-General, Mr. Blackeney ad- 
mitted that “the procedure in this act is not a happy 
one.” The Liberals agreed, but those from the southern 
part of the province, where the contracts had been 
signed, felt obliged to support the government. Mr. 
Frank Bastedo, 74 year-old lawyer and well-known Con- 
servative, disliked the bill too. “This is a very important 
bill affecting hundreds of mineral contracts. It raises 
implications which throw grave doubts of the legislation 
being in the public interest. There is grave doubt as 
to its validity,” he said in explaining why he reserved it. 
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The government was convinced that the bill was con- 
stitutional and doubtless so informed His Honour. One 
report from Regina declared that Blakeney and Premier 
Douglas met the Lieutenant-Governor just before pro- 
rogation, while another stated that Mr. Bastedo informed 
Premier Douglas the day before prorogation that he 
would give his assent only if the government agreed to 
send the bill to the Saskatchewan Appeal Court before 
proclaiming it. The Premier was said to have refused 
to give any such undertaking. 

Once the bill was reserved attention turned to Ot- 
tawa, where the cabinet could instruct the Governor- 
General to give his assent or let the bill remain dead. 
Until May 5, when the decision was announced, Mr. 
Hazen Argue pressed the Prime Minister every two or 
three days, and the press succeeded in misinforming 
the public about the nature and history of the power 
to an unbelievable extent. Writing in the Winnipeg 
Free Press, “G.D.” suggested that the boys in the press 
gallery fled to the Parliamentary Library: “the cob- 
webs have been wiped away from the seldom used 
shelves,” he exclaimed, “the dust has been blown off 
the musty volumes.” If true, the bulk of cobwebs and 
dust must have been such as to defy even the most 
ardent reporter. 

But the journalists were not alone. Mr. Diefenbaker 
and his assistants didn’t do their homework either. 
Above all, the Prime Minister was anxious to make it 
clear that Mr. Bastedo acted on his own discretion and 
not after any advice from or even consultation with the 
Ottawa authorities. “The reservations by lieutenant-gov- 
ernors have been generally accepted as dependent upon 
a request from the governor-general in council,” he 
informed the Commons on May 12. That was indeed 
a strange assertion in view of the fact that scholars 
have found that in only five of the sixty-nine cases of 
reservation has the federal government been involved 
(a figure that must now be increased to eight, for new 
material makes it clear beyond any doubt that Mr. J. 
C. Bowen reserved the three Alberta bills after corre- 
spondence with the Minister of Justice). 

Later, in announcing the government’s decision to 
instruct the Governor-General to give his assent to the 
bill, Mr. Diefenbaker emphasized again that there 
had been no consultation. Had there been, he declared, 
“I have no hesitation in saying that . . . my colleagues 
and I would have recommended to the Governor-Gen- 
eral that the Lieutenant-Governor be instructed not to 
reserve the bill.” The Prime Minister reminded the 
House that in 1882 Macdonald had instructed the lieu- 
tenant-governors as follows: “The lieutenant-governor 
is not warranted in reserving any measure for the 
assent of the governor-general on the advice of his 
ministers. He should do so in his capacity of a domin- 
ion officer only, and on instructions from the Gover- 
nor-General. It is only in a case of extreme necessity 
that the lieutenant-governor should without such in- 
structions exercise his discretion as a dominion officer 
in reserving a bill. In fact, with facility of communica- 
tion between the dominion and provincial governments 
such a necessity can seldom arise.” But lieutenant-gov- 
ernors had not taken Macdonald’s instructions to heart, 
and while the ruling had been cited in 1895 and 1924 
the whole question of reservation remained open when 
Mr. Bastedo chose to use his discretion. 

There was very little doubt about the government's 
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action. On April 12 the Prime Minister declared that 
his government had “consistently taken the attitude that 
if legislation is within the legislative competence of 
the provinces, except constitutionally in extraordinary 
circumstances there should be no interference with pro- 
vincial jurisdiction.” And there was little doubt in any- 
one’s mind that, whatever the merits of the bill, it did 
not encroach on federal legislative authority. 

The more important questions raised by Mr. Bas- 
tedo’s action concerned the power of reservation and 
the office of lieutenant-governor itself. In a prepared 
statement on April 11, Mr. Argue described the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor as a “well-known Tory who was ap- 
pointed in a partisan manner.” The office of lieutenant- 
governor, he continued, “should be above partisan 
politics, and he should at all times remain aloof from 
political interference in the affairs of the province. I 
thought that in the historic struggle over many cen- 
turies between the monarch and the people it had been 
decided for all time that the will of the people is su- 
preme.” The Lieutenant-Governor, he concluded, had 
shown himself “unfit” and should immediately resign. 
In London, Ontario, on April 12 M. J. Coldwell added 
a hearty aye: “I think the Lieutenant-Governor should 
be taken aside and told very plainly that it is no longer 
a function of theirs—remember the lieutenant-gover- 
nor is appointed and isn’t responsible to the people— 
to set aside duly passed legislation. This is a throw- 
back to the dark ages of the Family Compact .. . 
They perform no really useful function at all. They 
should be done away with entirely.” Finally, the press 
seemed generally to conclude that if overruled by Ot- 
tawa the Lieutenant-Governor would either resign or 
be dismissed. 


By mid-May, two weeks after assent had been given, 
Mr. Bastedo had not resigned and denied that any 
pressure had been put on him to do so. It would be 
strange indeed if he were dismissed, although the fed- 
eral government could dismiss him for parting his hair 
on the wrong side if it so wished. It is true that never 
before had the Minister of Justice recommended assent 
against the wishes of the lieutenant-governor. Assent 
has been given in 13 of the 69 cases, but in all but 
two the lieutenant-governor suggested that, if his 
doubts were not well-founded, assent should be given. 
Mr. Bastedo may well have suggested the same. 


But the Prime Minister did make it clear that he 
wanted no further instances of lieutenant-governors 
forcing the federal cabinet to hold “a tiger by the tail,” 
as Premier Douglas colorfully described Mr. Diefen- 
baker's predicament. On May 5 he informed the Com- 
mons that the cabinet was considering instructions to 
the lieutenant-governors prohibiting reservation with- 
out instructions. 


Actually the government would be wise to recon- 
sider the position of the lieutenant-governor as a fed- 
eral officer and the whole structure of federal para- 
mountcy, so deliberately written into the British North 
America Act almost a century ago. Quite clearly the 
lieutenant-governor’s position as a partial representa- 
tive of the Crown has emerged triumphant over his 
position as a federal officer. He is no longer regarded 
as a “superintendent,” working for the federal govern- 
ment, as one draft of the B.N.A. Act described him. 
Messrs. Coldwell and Argue clearly regarded reserva- 
tion as synonymous with veto, that is, an outright denial 
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of assent rather than a delaying action designed to 
give the federal government time to consider its posi- 
tion and the national interest. And so, one suspects, 
did the Prime Minister. Although veto has been used 
in the Canadian provinces it is generally considered to 
be dead. But reservation is a part of Canadian federal- 
ism, not our vertical parliamentary structure, and dif- 
ferent criterions must be used. 

If we assume, despite the Prime Minister’s com- 
ments about disallowance, that he would not favor 
complete abolition of the federal power, would he yet 
not be well-advised to abolish reservation completely 
by means of a constitutional amendment, as suggested 
by several provinces at the 1950 constitutional confer- 
ence? The federal government would still retain dis- 
allowance—and an act can be disallowed within hours, 
if speed is essential. The one function of the lieuten- 
ant-governor would then simply be to make sure that 
provincial statutes were sent to Ottawa for examina- 
tion. Surely every province would agree to make it 
statutorily binding on the provincial secretary to do 
this, if reservation were abolished. The lieutenant-gov- 
ernor would then have no formal duties to perform for 
the federal government, and no link except his appoint- 
ment and his pay cheque. The appointment is politi- 
cal, and might just as well be made by the provincial 
government. And the cheque is so small that most 
provinces would pick up the tab for his salary and 
additional, but limited, expenses in return for the 
power of appointment. There really is nothing to be 
lost; and perhaps little to be gained but a somewhat 
tidier constitutional system. A case can be made for 
a much different, a much stronger lieutenant-governor 
in both of his capacities. But the case seems out of 
touch with public and official opinion and it might just 
as well be forgotten. 

Whatever the merits of the larger argument, no sig- 
nificant reasons come to mind why reservation, never 
a particularly useful power, should not be abolished 
instead of reformed. Disallowance and the courts pro- 
vide an adequate defence of the national and public 
interest. It would be dangerous, however, to rely on 
the courts alone, as Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s state- 
ments taken together would suggest that he is pre- 
pared to do. 


FINE ARTS 


Which arts of the Nine 
are guaranteed fine? 
You'll admit perforce 
that some sculpture is coarse. 
Most arts like most coffees 
are medium ground. 
Some poets are merely 
finely bound. 
Whatever’s painted 
is easily attainted: 
if you daub in your leisure 
it’s just painting for pleasure; 
if you paint in your pain 
that’s daubing for gain. 


I rather think Ovid 
knew the art to be lauded. 


EARLE BIRNEY 
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Two Songs 


SONG FOR CONFORMISTS 


Let's not do anything different honey, 
Let’s not try anything new— 

Sex and all that 

Is kind of old hat; 

Love as a word 

Is slightly absurd— 

But what is there left to do? 


It’s no use shocking the bourgeois, 

It’s no use climbing the wall; 

No use shooting the pianist— 

He's doing his best, after all. 

It’s no use raging and fighting 

To keep our difference warm— 

So let’s do our best to keep in with the rest 
And conform, conform, conform. 


Let’s buy a house in the suburbs, 
Let’s go south when it’s cold. 
Let’s be mature and adjusted— 
But let's not ever grow old. 
Let’s get a job that’s rewarding 
—With a challenge! 
—that isn’t too hard! 
Let's keep up with the Joneses 
And stay in our own backyard. 


Let's not do anything different honey, 
Let’s not try anything new— 

Sex may be stale 

As old ginger ale; 

Love in a way 

Is sort of passé— 

But what is there left to do? 


It’s no use shooting your mouth off, 

It’s no use waking the zoo. 

No use gunning the motor 

Or telling the cops what to do. 

Family life is outmoded 

—But any port in a storm! 

Let’s not be too proud to follow the crowd 
And conform, conform, conform. 


SONG FOR A SINGING LION 


I’m Simba the rock-an-rollin’ lion, 

The feline with a feelin’ for the Beat, 

Like nowadays a cat can’t still get by on 

A trick of tearing Christians up to eat. 

We gotta make it new 

Like the other fellas do— 

It ain't enough to roar 

The way we did before 

Cause the goddam teen-age audience 
want MORE! 
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A lion roarin’ 
AIN'T NEWS. 

A lion roarin’ 
AIN’T NEWS. 

A lion roarin’, 

A lion ragin’, 

Lion bites Christian 
AIN’T NEWS. 


A lion singin’ 
THATS NEWS. 
A lion singin’ 
THATS NEWS. 
A lion singin’, 
A lion rock-an-rollin’, 
Christian bites lion 
THATS NEWS— 


I’m a cool cat crazy as a cool cat can! 

I'm a jungle - jumping kitten and a main-line man! 
Wake up in the morning at the break of day, 

Get me my fix, and everything's okay. 

Wake up in the evening just before night, 
Another little fix, and everything's alright. 


Don’t put me in a circus, don’t cage me in a zoo. 

Let me hang around the poolrooms like the real rocks do. 
Buy me a crazy lioness at Jarvis and Queen 

Just for the evening, you know what I mean? 


I’m Simba the rock-an-rollin’ lion, 
The feline with a failin’ for the snow. 
And I’m showing you my act for, like, a try-on 
Cause nowadays a cat must go, go, go! 
We gotta find a way 
To make our vices pay! 
It ain’t enough to bite a black man or a white 
It ain't enough to chew a clergyman or two— 
We gotta find a way to MAKE IT NEW! 
KitpareE Dosss 


POEM TO CAST-OFF LADIES 


Now in the garden, widows and flowers. 

On the walks the world dies quietly 

But for burning in the trees and a star-compass 
Locked in place, pointing to the heart’s decline. 


Tomorrow will be sunlight served on marble 
With lover's faces traced in marble lines 
And forks on the tablecloth drawing 

Figures of unsent valentines. 


How lithe is all this loneliness, 

Seemingly all spirit, dependent on hope, 
As though love in a crystal ball 

Floated higher and tugged at their bodies. 


Tomorrow will be marble served as statues, 
Monuments to love, not quite undraped, 
White as calla lily widows, 

Solid as their coveted despair: 


For that is now the structure of their pride 
And six other sins left within their care. 


Tom Poors 
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TWENTY-FIVE OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR 
PENGUIN’S 25TH BIRTHDAY 


®AND WHAT A CURIOUS list it is, which includes 
William Golding’s brilliant novel Lord of the Flies, 
Albert Camus’ The Plague, Joyce’s Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, along with J. E. Neale’s stand- 
ard biography of Queen Elizabeth, a fascinating trans- 
lation of the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, and an old 
Compton Mackenzie favourite, Sinister Street,—the 
very title gives off a mawkish ring of the twenties. 

The original English list of twenty-five included 
Whyte’s The Organization Man, some plays by O'Neill, 
and Robert Travers’ Anatomy of a Murder. These are 
replaced on the Canadian list by two Penguin Plays, 
I'm Talking about Jerusalem by Arnold Wesker, and 
The Dream of Peter Mann by Bernard Kops. To judge 
by these two plays, Wesker and Kops must surely be 
the two most sentimental young playwrights alive to- 
day. They are so tender! Kops’ play has the same 
theme of a young man’s abortive rebellion against his 
background as did his earlier play The Hamlet of Step- 
ney Green. In both plays he tries to create the atmos- 
phere of a lively thriving neighbourhood by having 
children singing, dancing, and prancing about the 
stage playing street-games. It doesn’t come off. And his 
hero’s rebellion is so similar and boring, that one 
couldn't care less whether Peter Mann is reconciled to 
his lot in life or not. 

Arnold Wesker's third play is disappointing coming 
after his play Roots, which was lively and exciting to 
read. The sad, faded socialism of Dave and Ada Sim- 
monds, the hero and heroine of I’m Talking about 
Jerusalem, is a poor thing compared to the passionate 
articulate rebellion against passivity which was voiced 
by the heroine of Roots. Both the Wesker plays are 
strikingly talky, and tend to be uneventful. It’s extra- 
ordinary to think someone actually took them to Broad- 
way. But Roots might be a good play without its weak 
sister, and I would like to see it performed. 


The Habit of Loving is a collection of Doris Less- 
ing’s short stories. She is a sensitive and an acutely 
observant writer. The theme of many of her stories is 
the frustration of the longing for love, a frustration 
endured quietly by her characters, but not with resig- 
nation. There is something very feminine about the 
repressed bitterness of many of her stories, a subdued 
indignation which is also very characteristic of her 
compatriot Nadine Gordimer. The title-story is a bril- 
liant portrayal of a middle-aged Englishman who per- 
sists in “the habit of loving”. Memorable in a different 
‘way, the story The Eye of God in Paradise describes 
with deceptive simplicity the eerie visit of a very 
rational young British couple to southern Germany 
shortly after the war. 


Penguin's Progress, the eighty-six page booklet pub- 
lished especially in honour of Penguin’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary has really no more to recommend it than 
the house-organ of any good English publishing house 
except that it contains an interesting essay by Richard 
Hoggart. Hoggart belongs to the generation which 
grew up, in more than one sense, with Penguin books. 
As an English working-class youth, he read his first 
Penguin, A Farewell to Arms, at the age of sixteen, 
during a week's hiking between Youth Hostels. One 
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wonders, with him, whether contemporary Penguins 
can do quite the job for a younger generation in Eng- 
land that they did for his. Hoggart sees the fifties as 
intellectually a “cloudy period . . . but some of the 
issues seem to be crystallizing now.” His own “crystal- 
lizing” book, The Uses of Literacy, appeared as a Peli- 
can two years ago, and according to its author, the 
paperback issue brought more of a response from the 
readers he wished to reach than the hard-cover edition. 


This leads one to a new Pelican, The Reader’s Guide, 
for its professed aim is to bring the world of books 
and ideas to a larger public. Yet it turns out to be 
mainly a collection of reading lists for a variety of 
fields ranging, among others, from Fiction to Science 
to Religion. In it Jacquetta Hawkes lists books on 
Archaeology, Walter Allen list novels, Hesketh Pear- 
son books of biography (excluding for no good reason 
autobiographies), Asa Briggs books on history. Some 
reviewers have loftily labelled this as “potted culture.” 
(What an English expression!) Perhaps it is. But the 
amateur archaeologists who abound these days will be 
delighted to consult Jacquetta Hawkes on what they 
should read next. And many people who lack a uni- 
versity training in history will appreciate Asa Brigg’s 
suggestions for books which might give them some 
insight into European history—or Indian—or Chinese. 
The lists of biographies, novels; and so-called “belles- 
lettres,” on the other hand, are harder to defend. Surely 
in these realms personal taste and impulse should reign 
supreme. Yet it is interesting to see what novels so 
acute a critic as Walter Allen chose to list—and what 
he left out. (A pity that Ethan Frome is described as a 
tragedy of “rural England.” ) 


The books listed in The Reader’s Guide are by no 
means restricted to Penguins, but the lists are clearly 
designed for “British” readers. To North American 
eyes the books under Psychology and Sociology will 
have an especially marked English bias. Besides, 
American paperback publishers have brought out good 
titles in these fields which are more available to Cana- 
dian readers than some of the English books men- 
tioned. 


Each list is accompanied by a brief explanatory 
essay—which is often dull, and doesn’t explain much. 
Ivor Brown is an uninspiring drama critic now, and 
his list of plays seems to feature James Bridie and 
Noel Coward overmuch, with what seems, in the con- 
text, merely a reluctant glance at Arthur Miller and 
Tennessee Williams. But it is interesting to read E. V. 
Rieu on what makes a good translation. Certainly Pen- 
guin Classics, which he edits, is one of the finest 
accomplishments of the publishers. Its list includes 
not only the familiar classics of Greece and Rome, but 
the great Russian novels. A new translation of Tol- 
stoy’s The Cossacks has just appeared. 


The Reader's Guide, if it should find a use here, will 
be welcomed not by the working-class youth in search 
of an education—there are better guides awaiting him, 
I like to think, in our libraries and universities. But it 
may find a place on the shelves of some confirmed, 
middle-aged reader, who will enjoy exploring its 
recesses, and may even feel encouraged, once again, 
to plan “some really serious reading.” 

Patricia OWEN 
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Four Poems 
ALAN PEARSON 


A TOUCH OF DEATH WISH 


Like a famished man 
I've hot-dogged my way thru histories, 
gobbled up romantic eras. 


Like a dishevelled man 
I've combed the greek mythologies— 
stomped thru Plato’s beard— 
for words of light & harmony. 


Such hide & seek with facts, 
what utter foolishness! 


Death walks the streets 
hear the sirens squeal. 
In the forest of streets a world whimpers; 
news-vendors with blue hands, bums, negroes 
& skull-capped jews. 


Desperate for explanations 
I watch scholars do surgery on hairs 
which leaves me unresolved; 
I shoo them from my door. 
(a feather would tumble their matchstick world) 


Nothing matches the rhythm of my blood, 
women nod at my words & turn away. 
Men wrest a smug victory from my clamor 
by kicking questions back at me. 


I who have seen the world’s wood 
cannot get thru to them 
in that sanctuary 
from which they never stir. 
I who am the world’s greatest footballer 
cannot kick back questions 
because they have none. 


Whether I scream like a siren 

blossom like a huge rose 
or revel with bandits in the wood 

they will not care. 


I think I'll find a shady tree 
stretch my 21 fingers—& sleep. 


PASTORALE 
This day 


one man alone in the world: 
below him, from a barren cliff 
the glittering sea; 
a cloud-shadowed wasteland. 


This shepherd pipes 
bright flute notes 
(where no ear listens ) 
fluttering the hair 
of ragged cypresses. 


Torn scraps of this poignant song 
linger among boulders 
which litter the hills, 
till, tapering smoothly .. . 
breaks off. 


Then sea, cypress 
& all the strewn boulders rise, 
take a giant step 
& crush him... 


SOLILOQUY 


Those jazzmen at Newport 
*... who moving others are themselves as stone’ 
with bright shirts, beards 

& princely hauteur 
taught a thing or two to me 

THEY slide no shy trombone. 
‘And always I hear Time’s winged chariot drawing near’ 
& yet no giddy conquests under the belt; 
not lacking active ingredients, 
I stripped ’em bare in Leicester Square 

by eye, only. 
Well, haven’t you? (a word to the wise guy) 


But if you weren't such a louse 
such a bug about the house. 
Whittling away the hours with your little red knife, 
God help your home-bread wife! 
SICK, you grow sick 
gloating on prick 
that is in the conscience 
Conscience? 
Nonsense—there you go again. ... 


IN THE MUSEUM 


Here in this mortuary of dead 

or paranoic experience 

I surprised Time, loitering 

like a lecherous old man 

in a darkened corner 

with fingers long as the years 
peeling flesh from pink Renoirs, 
already he'd crazy-paved the Rubens, 
shattered the lacquer with wrinkles. 


I watched the junior misses 
smug in their youth 

getting a valuable lesson 

from these desecrated canvases. 


Also the gelded men 

with bookshelf heads 

(oblivious of the ravages ) 
following a tortuous path 

of penlight questions in the dark. 


I bolted from the building 
too late 
those wrinkled cracks have spread 
they pursue me everywhere 
they cross my hands 
and now they're at my face. 
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Teacher Jones Discusses 


Race and Color 
A SHORT STORY BY R. O. ROBINSON 


®“LISTEN TO ME, Mass Edwin,” said Teacher Jones, 
leaning aggressively forward in his rocking-chair. “Stop 
telling me a lot of foolishness about Sam Fatt. Sam Fatt 
never raised a price without full authorization from 
the Government.” Teacher Jones spread his hands in 
confidential appeal. “You know it yourself, Mass Edwin,” 
he insisted, “that whenever Sam Fatt raises a price 
there is always a Notice in the Gazette.” 

Mr. Harris, who had opined—without great emotion 
—that Sam Fatt was ‘a thief from away back’ was vis- 
ibly surprised at the intensity of his friend’s reaction. 
Raising his hands, palms forward, in a amiable gesture 
of peace, he said: “Take your time, Teacher. Take your 
time.” 

But Teacher Jones continued in the same aggressive 
tone. “As a matter of fact,” he asserted wilfully, “the 
Chinese people are the best peopie in this Island.” 

The good teacher spoke in an haste, not from 
conviction: the convictions of Teacher Jones did not 
extend to racial questions, which he seldom pondered 
or discussed. 

His Deacon’s face, damp with sweat, now held an 
expression of amused derision. “Why you say that, 
Teacher?” he asked. 

“Because,” replied Teacher Jones, stern and unruf- 
fled in his own defence, “the Chinese people are the 
only people in this Island who mind their own busi- 
ness. They don’t trouble nobody; and nobody is sup- 
posed to trouble them.” 

“Take your time, Teacher,” Deacon Harris repeated, 
renewing his gesture of peace. “Mind how high you tilt 
the back of your chair. Teacher,” he cautioned, “I 
wouldn't like to see you topple over this Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The good pedagogue smiled and recovered his nor- 
mal position in the chair. Soon he rocked gently, look- 
ing out past his verandah railings at the quiet village 
below. His angry, sweeping claim on behalf of the 
Chinese was already gone from his mind. 

The two men remained silent for several thoughtful 
seconds. Then Mr. Harris spoke. 

“Teacher.” 

“Yes, Mass Edwin.” 

“The Chinese people make a lot of money.” 

“Yes.” 

“They keep it all to themselves.” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Harris raised his voice to emphasize the next 
statement. “I don’t trust them too much,” he said. 
“Never did trust them too much. I mean to say, Teacher, 
they don’t even go to church!” 


A VEHICLE eee from the south—first a 


rumble, then a len 
above the trees. 
“Wonder who that is?” asked Mr. Harris. 
The vehicle, a 1948 Plymouth car, came into view. 
The driver stuck an arm out the window and waved 
in greeting to the two men. The two men waved back. 


ening cloud of chalky dust visible 
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“Oh,” remarked Mr. Harris. “Dr. Astley from Cata- 
tuca.” 

“Yes,” agreed Teacher Jones. 

“Wonder where Dr. Astley going this time of day?” 

“Mass Edwin,” demanded Teacher Jones, “why you 
don’t stop your everlasting wondering and pay atten- 
tion to your own business?” 

Mr. Harris ignored this. “Must be going to Manteca 
Bay,” he suggested. “You know, Teacher, I hear that 
Dr. Astley have a pretty girl-friend in Manteca Bay. 
Syrian woman.” 

“Foolishness,” stated Teacher Jones, frowning im- 
patiently. “Nothing but foolishness.” 

“Well, that’s only what I hear, Teacher,” rejoined 
his friend in an apologetic tone. “Take your time, 
Teacher. Take your time. Give old Mass Edwin a 
chance.” 


AS THE VEHICLE disappeared behind a profusion 
of coconut trees Teacher Jones resumed his visual sur- 
vey of the village. Across the road, beyond the Ceme- 
tery, the land rose steadily upwards, pausing at a 
small plateau on which there were two ponds partly 
shaded by rustling poinciannas. 

“Just yesterday,” remarked the Teacher, “I went for 
a walk over by Henry Grant's place.” Henry Grant, an 
Anglican descendant of the Bakers, was the most pros- 
perous member of the community. The two ponds lay 
within his property. “Those two ponds,” said Teacher 
Jones, “are getting really low.” 

“Yes, Teacher,” agreed Mr. Harris. “You must re- 
member today to pray for rain. Today is a day that 
you must definitely remember to pray for rain.” 

“Yes,” agreed Teacher Jones. 

On the near side of the road stood Mrs. Prender- 
gast’s home and, to the south, four shabby houses with 
roofs of corrugated iron rusting in places. 

In the June heat the grass was reduced to diminu- 
tive, grey-brown patches. The schoolyard was bare— 
except for a small area shaded by the open belfry— 
and the ground, uncovered and defenceless against the 
striking sun, was a pattern of running cracks. 

Indeed, thought Teacher Jones, today I must pray 
for rain. And withdrawing from an inner pocket of his 
jacket the Outline of his Sermon he added a note to 
this effect. 

“It’ a funny thing,” said Mr. Harris, “but I prefer the 
Syrian people to the Chinese people. I mean to say, 
the Syrian people invest their money all over the place; 
and nowadays they even giving Scholarships. I mean 
to say, the Syrian people take part in everything: 
Church, Politics, Horse Races, everything.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Teacher Jones. “And there's 
a good reason. The Syrians are Western people.” 

“What you say, Teacher?” 

“The Syrians,” explained Teacher Jones, “are Chris- 
tian people. More or less European.” 

“Christian in their own country?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Harris. 

“Cultured people,” continued Mr. Harris. “For look 
at that fellow Ben Gurion. There was a long article 
about him in yesterday’s Gazette. Syrian fellow. All 
those wicket Arabian Hosts pouncing down on the 
poor fellow and he fought them off like a champion 
tiger.” 
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Teacher Jones chuckled heartily. “Mass Edwin,” he 
said, “how come you are so full of jokes this morning?” 
Mr. Ben Gurion is not a Syrian. He is a Jew. He is the 
Head of the State of Israel.” 

“Teacher,” replied his friend, “you may be smarter 
than me, but you wrong this time.” 

Promptly Teacher Jones rose from his chair and pro- 
ceeded with a confident air towards his Study. A mo- 
ment later he returned brandishing his copy of the Sat- 
urday Gazette. 

“Alright, Teacher,” said Mr. Harris, adopting once 
again his gesture of peace. “My mistake. Alright, 
Teacher. Ben Gurion is a Jew. Now put down the 
newspaper and come back to your seat.” 

“Last week Tuesday,” said Mr. Harris, “I went to a 
funeral over at Maroon Town. Man named Dallas. 
Knew him in Panama. That man worked hard, came 
home with a good piece of money and bought a lot of 
land. But, Lord have mercy,” sighed the Deacon, “he 
was a strange fellow. One of the strangest I ever run 
across. I wonder if Dallas gone to Heaven or Hell?” 

“Why?” queried his friend. 

Deacon Harris remained silent for some time. He 
bent to fidget with his laces. A small, green lizard 
moved along the railings. Teacher Jones stamped his 
right foot and the lizard scurried a few feet further on. 

“Why?” repeated Teacher Jones. 

“He helped me out with a woman once,” replied 
Deacon Harris. 

“In Panama?” 

“Yes.” 

The lizard cocked its head at a precocious angle, 


slowly stuck its yellow tongue out, then just as slowly 
withdrew it. 

“How you mean?” 

“Tl tell you.” 


EDWIN HARRIS WENT to Panama in the nine- 
teen twenties to help create that country’s banana in- 
dustry. He was transported, along with three hundred 
and five fellow Jamaicans to a swampy, humid region 
on the Pacific Coast freshly conceded by the Govern- 
ment of Panama to an American Syndicate. Hitherto 
undeveloped, the region was known by the appropri- 
ate name of Costa de Agua. 

The men built themselves simple barracks—with 
materials supplied by the Syndicate—cleared the most 
obnoxious swamps and constructed a significant net- 
work of pathways. Their life was rugged and lonely. 
There were at first no women within twenty miles. 
Though well satisfied with the excellent wages they 
received, they complained on occasion that “the Yan- 
kee people working us too hard.” They sought relief 
—but found precious little—in nightly sing-songs to 
the accompaniment of nostalgic guitars. 

However, dear friends and neighbors, in this matter 
of strumming nostalgic guitars an important exception 
must be made. Frederick Dallas, by blood and tem- 
perament a Maroon, was the only member of his strong- 
willed tribe to exchange the stormy mountain fast- 
nesses of Accompong, St. Elizabeth, for the profitable 
swamplands of Pacific Panama. Preferring the more 
elementary sounds of drums, horns, gongs and primi- 
tive xylophones constructed entirely of vegetable mat- 
ter, he was unmoved by the guitar’s strange twang. 
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Similarly in the matter of women Frederick Dallas 
stood apart from his fellows: he longed for women not 
at all: the men of Accompong considered their women 
to be instruments of fertility rather than sources of 
refreshing delight. 

Like the other men he carried a machete. Unlike 
them, he abhorred shoes, of which he possessed but a 
single pair, built to his own elephantine specifications 
by an itinerant cobbler from Grange Hill. Unlike them 
too the lofty Maroon knew no fear of the receding 
wild-life of Costa de Agua: at the most unusual hours 
he promenaded boldly and alone through the surround- 
ing wilderness in order, he said, to achieve harmony 
with the local Spirits of Nature. 

Soon after arriving in Panama he was seen late one 
evening to proceed towards a distant, ill-placed privy. 
In his path lay a resting rattlesnake. The rattler raised 
its head, rattling fiercely but indecisively. In that first 
moment of indecision its neck was severed by the im- 
placable blade of Frederick Dallas’ machete. “The 
rattlesnake,” said Dallas, “is one of the biggest fools 
in God’s Creation. Before he can do anything he must 
make a hell of a big noise.” 

In such ways the Maroon bolstered the courage of 
his comrades who, while they continued to croon for 
their infectious Adinas, were shortly unaffected by the 
jaguar’s frightened cry and became adept at slashing 
the necks of bothersome, unwanted rattlesnakes. 


BANANA CULTIVATION began within a year. The 
Senior Staff numbered fifteen men, all Americans. 
Within another year the Syndicate built its own pier 
around which developed Puerto de Agua, a community 
of tradesmen, dockworkers and fishermen. 

“I stayed in that place seven years altogether,” said 
Mr. Harris. “It was alright. I saved up enough money 
to buy out the shop down the hill. I bought it out from 
Chung Sam. Chung Sam wanted to go into the Bakery 
business, but couldn’t find enough capital. It was alright 
in Costa de Agua. In the fifth year the Manager brought 
out his wife to live there. Then the other rest of the 
Senior Staff did the same. Then the Manager brought 
out a Secretary. That's the woman I'm telling you 
about.” 

Puerto de Agua developed rapidly, appearing now 
on official maps of the Republic of Panama. There was 
a Post Office. There was a Bank. There were Churches, 
Schools and Local Authorities. Shipping was frequent, 
trade brisk. There were ten cars, fifty-one bicycles and 
a road to the capital city which could be visited by 
Diamond T bus once every fortnight. 

The Syndicate steadily expanded its holdings, im- 
porting annually an additional seventy or eighty Jamai- 
cans. Of the initial imports several were promoted to 
positions of modest responsibility. 

Edwin Harris was one of the promotions: he became 
an Assistant Foreman. He worked hard, spent modestly 
and proudly watched his hard-earned dollars grow and 
compound themselves. 

Among the men under his immediate charge was 
Frederick Dallas; and it was a source of concern to our 
newly-appointed Assistant Foreman that the Maroon’s 
way of life remained untouched wf Puerto de Agua’s 
burgeoning Civilization. Dallas would not, for example, 
cruise around. Nor would he deposit his savings in the 
Bank; instead he allowed them to accumulate in a cloth 
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bag which he entrusted to one of the Syndicate’s two 
Doctors. 

Edwin Harris, hoping to moderate his stern existence, 
led him on a series of excursions into places and pleas- 
ure and relaxation. Poor Dallas discovered the pangs 
of desire but savored none of the joys of its fulfillment: 
his manners were rude, his language broken and uncer- 
tain, he totally lacked finesse. 

“Dios mio!” exclaimed Mr. Harris. “What a way that 
Secretary was tall! Sure as fate, Teacher, she was seven 
foot tall.” 

“Nonsense,” insisted Teacher Jones. 

“Alright, Teacher,” conceded Mr. Harris. “Six foot. 
But not a quarter-inch less. Her name was Olga Hen- 
derson. That wasn’t her real name, though, because she 
had a peculiar accent: she was a Hungarian or Aus- 
trian or some such European.” 

Miss Henderson was Austrian. In 1919 she emigrated 
to Cleveland, Ohio, where she had her name angli- 
cized. In 1926 she paid her first visit to New York City, 
where she met—in a gaudy Manhattan bar—the Man- 
ager of the Costa de Agua Banana Estate. The two con- 
versed. Miss Henderson, an energetic, adventurous 


young woman of thirty-three, was fascinated: what - 


could be more delightful, she insisted, than to live and 
work in the tropical jungles of Central America; to 
brave daily and nightly the tingling terrors of rattle- 
snakes, jaguars and untamed Indian tribesmen who, 
still frustrated in their old dispossession, shot poisoned 
arrows at all passing vehicles; to know and command 
great, strapping Black Men. 
Four months later she arrived in Puerto de Agua. 


Miss Henderson arrived bearing a parasol, a small 
suitcase, a portable typewriter and a pampered poodle, 
whose buttoned vest of gay printed cotton she declared 
to be the only piece of sewing she had done in ten 
years. 

The poodle soon died from an agony of tropical ail- 
ments. Miss Henderson was distressed; it was even 
said by certain Staff Wives that she wept bitterly. How- 
ever, in its place she managed to acquire a tiny, bushy- 
browed monkey which she named King Kong; and so 
great was her delight in the new acquisition that she 
immediately applied herself with vigor and determin- 
ation to the tedious business of making a second vest. 

“Can you imagine a thing like that, Teacher?” asked 
Mr. Harris sadly. “A monkey wearing clothes? They 
gave her a cottage for herself in the Staff compound. 
In the drawing-room she had a little sofa, also a bam- 
boo stand for her parasol and a table with the type- 
writer on top looking like a dumb little watchman.” 

“But, Mass Edwin,” interposed Teacher Jones rogu- 
ishly. “How come you know so much about this wom- 
-an’s drawing-room?” 

“Aha!” cried Mr. Harris. “Give me a chance! I was 
coming to that.” 

“Well, then,” commented his friend, “come quick, 
man. 


AT THAT MOMENT Dr. Astley’s car reappeared 
on the southern slopes of Mount Coley. The two men 
paused to watch its advance. 

“I wonder,” said Mr. Harris, “why that man refuse 
to stay home with his wife and children on a Sunday. 


Why on a Sunday he must be running. . . 
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Teacher Jones did not attend his friend’s words. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed: “Look there, Mass Edwin!” indi- 
cating a dark, extensive cloud above Mount Coley. 
“Perhaps,” he said, thoughtful with anticipation, “that 
cloud will bring us rain after all.” 

“The Lord’s name be praised,” sighed Deacon Harris. 

“Come on now, Mass Edwin,” said Teacher Jones 
with mock impatience. “F inish off about that European 
woman. 


MR. HARRIS EXPLAINED that Miss Henderson 
was unpopular with the other women of the Staff Com- 
pound who saw in her only a threat to the bliss of their 
households. They condemned her as a flirtatious ad- 
venturess. Instinctively they distrusted her, above all 
her accent which they described as being appropri- 
ate only to a dim-witted Hollywood spy. As a result the 
White Men of Costa de Agua were uniformly restrained 
from any spoken admiration of her: of the sensuous, 
uninhibited gestures which accompanied her speech, 
of her grey-green eyes, of her blonde, well-polished 
hair upon which the brilliant sun played many color- 
ful variations, or of her long, golden legs which they 
often studied from the comfortable security of sloping 
beach-chairs. 


The Jamaicans, on the other hand, adored her: to 
them she was friendly, greeting groups of workers 
cheerfully and pausing often to chat with them. They 
agreed—in their simple barracks—that she was the nic- 
est White Woman they had ever run across. 

To the extent that he was capable of love Frederick 
Dallas fell in love with her. Her bamboo stand was a 
present from him. He gave her also a handsome gourd, 
decorated in the tribal style, which kept her drinking- 
water cool and pure. He scoured the beaches for a 
massive conch shell, from which he taught her to pro- 
duce loud, wailing noises. 

“She took a special fancy to me,” said Mr. Harris. 
“She invited me to her cottage. Me alone,” he said, then 
went on to describe, in vivid summary, his many noc- 
turnal visits to Miss Henderson’s cottage: her attach- 
ment to the half-dressed animal King Kong, which she 
kissed and fondled in his presence; his own attempts 
to embrace her, her initial resistance and his employ- 
ment of superior strength to overcome it; his subse- 
quent progress to her bedroom where, under the dank 
mosquito-netting—and to the unnerving accompani- 
ment of the King’s persistent whining and scratching 
upon the door—he was repeatedly engaged in what 
he termed “a hoggish style of wrestling.” He insisted 
that in the darkness of her bedroom Miss Henderson’s 
eyes flared a hostile emerald. 

Teacher Jones was puzzled. “Answer me this,” Mass 
Edwin,” interposed the pensive pedagogue. “Wasn't 
it she that kept on inviting you to her cottage?” 

“Yes,” replied the Deacon. 

“And you mean to tell me,” demanded Alvin Jones, . 
ane ag worthless woman would give you nothing’ 
at all?” 

“That's right,” said the Deacon. “But, Teacher, give 
me a chance. I was baffled too. I had to go and consult 
Leonard Brown.” 

Mr. Leonard Brown, the Druggist of Puerto de Agua, 
a Jamaican who had spent ten years in Chicago, en- 
joyed a luxurious reputation as an Expert upon all Af- 
fairs pertaining to Women. 
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“Beat her,” advised Mr. Brown. “That's what she 
wants. Slidé off your belt and beat her. If you beat her 
she'll love you forever. Love you can’t done.” 

At this point the eyes of Teacher Jones shone with 
Truth otk Enlightenment. He resumed his rocking, 
nodding slowly. He observed that the words of Mr. 
Brown were words of Great Wisdom. 

“That woman,” propounded Teacher Jones, “was 
sick; bad sick; perverted; that’s the name for her, per- 
verted. There were a lot of that type of woman in Paris 
after the First War. You have no idea,” said the wise 
pedagogue, overcome with reminiscence, “what a War 
can do to young ladies. You have no idea, Mass Edwin. 
The only thing to do with such women is to keep out 
of their way.” 

“I did better than that.” The Deacon spoke trium- 
phantly. “I handed her over to Dallas. I told Dallas that 
- wanted him bad and he started to court her like a 
tick.” 


IT BEGAN TO RAIN at Mount Coley. Two black 
vultures swooped down towards the Square to perch 
at the pinnacle of the star-apple tree. The rain ad- 
vanced upon Baker’s Hall, a blue-black sheet behind 
which all vision was blurred. The vultures held their 
red, incongruous beaks defiantly horizontal. On the 
verandah the small, green lizard cocked its ears briskly 
then sped off to shelter beneath the house. 

“The Lord’s name be praised,” sighed Deacon Harris. 

The school-yard became a criss-cross of muddy, 
gurgling streams, fighting and convulsing towards Mrs. 
Prendergast’s back yard. 

“We can’t have Service today,” remarked Teacher 
Jones. “Nobody will come. Too much rain.” 

“No,” agreed Deacon Harris. “Nobody will come.” 

“So what happened between Dallas and the woman?” 

“Teacher, I wouldn't swear anything. I‘m not a man 
that likes to swear. But shortly after Dallas came home 
from Panama they fish her body up out of a swamp.” 





“Teacher Jones Discusses Race and Colour” is 
one of a series of twelve Jamaican stories by 
R. O. Robinson, collected under the general 
title of TEACHER JONES OF BAKER'S 
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Record Review 


WHEN ORLANDUS LASSUS entered the service 
of the Duke of Bavaria in 1557, at the age of 27, the 
ensuing relationship between patron and composer 
forms a striking parallel to that of Haydn and Prince 
Esterhazy two centuries later, when the sun was set- 
ting on the age of patronage by prince and Church. 
(Haydn was 28 when he received the appointment by 
Esterhazy.) Even the political settings of their careers 
present more than superficial likeness. While Lassus 
appeared too late to be affected by the upheavals of 
the Reformation, his was one of the last great artistic 
careers under a German patron who pred no ex- 
pense in the pursuit of his artistic ideals before the 
Thirty Years War reduced the courts of the German 
aristocracy to comparative poverty; while Haydn was 
the last composer of note to receive ample and con- 
sistent royal support before the Napoleonic deluge dis- 
posed of aristocratic privilege. 

The advantages enjoyed by Lassus could hardly be 
improved upon in any age: in the words of one author- 
ity, “his duty was to make music all day and every day, 
and to make it according to his own taste. Nothin 
was too good, too new or too severe for the duke. 
When we find also that Lassus on several occasions 
paid long visits to Italy and France, invited either by 
royal request or his own curiosity, we see that he might 
indeed have been the envy of even Haydn, who had 
to yield to Esterhazy’s reluctance to allow the com- 
poser even a few weeks in the nearest city. 

The ardent and catholic tastes of the duke encour- 
aged Lassus’ wide-ranging talent to assert its eminence 
in every branch of the art, sacred and secular. His repu- 
tation as a master of the motet equalled his unique 
contributions to the madrigal form; he was as honoured 
in the entertainments of the courts as in the chapel 
services throughout Europe. 

It was largely due to this versatility that his influ- 
ence extended well into the monodic revolution of the 
early 1600's, when the polyphonic school became the 
target of the Italian, particularly Florentine, progres- 
sives who decided its style was archaic. Lassus’ great 
contemporary, Palestrina, attained the dubious honour 
of ideally representing the old style, the stilo antico, 
as opposed to the monodists, the stilo nuovo. But the 
new school was either unwilling or unable to categori- 
cally consign Lassus to such honourable interment. His 
works were so extensive in variety and often so experi- 
mental in approach that they could not be reconciled 
to the rigid division which was claimed to exist be- 
tween classic polyphony and the early efforts of the 
monodists. 

A major criticism of the exponents of the new music 
was directed against the relationship between text and 
music in the polyphonic school, their assertion that 
the passion of the text was sacrificed to the harmonic 
texture of the music. The stilo nuovo, they were proud 
to point out, restored the primacy of the words over 
music. In fact, so insistent were they in this matter that 
a set of musical figures was developed to represent the 
so-called “affections,” by which the emotions and men- 
tal states of the personalities ayed were symbol- 
ized by a sort of musical sho d. 

A notable exception to this blanket accusation of the 
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old school was Lassus’ Penitential Psalms. Contemporary 
writers were moved to stress this work as an outstand- 
ing example of the eloquence of an inspired musical 
setting, an eloquence which defied the new school’s 
attempts to discredit the earlier composers’ treatment 
of the text. For more than two generations after its 
completion, cantors and teachers acknowledged its in- 
fluence, extending well into the 17th century. Attempts 
by pupils and successors of the master—e.g. Lamber- 
tini, A. Gabrieli, Reiner, Lechner, Croce and M. Frank 
—remained merely competent or imitative by com- 
parison. 

A few months ago the complete work was issued 
on two discs in the Decca Archive series of recordings, 
and now the modern listener can see how remarkable 
a work® it is. Obviously, this is not a two-hour work to 
be heard at one sitting, in the manner of a baroque 
Passion or a Berlioz oratorio. The deliberate stylistic 
limitations of the 16th century are bound to become 
monotonous to those raised on the harmonic razzle- 
dazzle of the 20th century. But if the Psalms are heard 
with intervals of hours or days between each one, as 
was certainly the case in the original performances, 
then the astonishing variety and gradations of instru- 
mental and vocal effects, and the inspired pictorial 
treatment of verbal images becomes apparent. 

The reflective nature of the text is emphasized by a 
full pause at the end of each verse. Also, each verse 
has its own harmonic character distinct from those 
which precede or follow. Choral settings alternate with 
bass or tenor solos. The instrumental accompaniment, 
using a collection of contemporary instruments such as 
viols and shawms, varies from verse to verse. Each 
Psalm as well has a distinctly different instrumental 
setting. E.g., the Fourth Psalm uses only an organ, the 
Sixth is a cappella throughout, and in the Third, com- 
binations range from recorders to organ and brass. The 
final impression is a work of infinitely varied tonal 
color but still within the limits of the 16th century, 
unique in its distribution of vocal and instrumental 
combinations and contrasts. 

The difficulties of performance, which are many, are 
admirably met in this recording. For instance, the 
treble range of the choral parts stays entirely below 
high F on the stave, and this is a severe challenge to 
the singers. The instrumental parts are not indicated 
in the original manuscript since it was the custom to 
leave this to the discretion of the different conductors, 
or even to improvisation. This means that the resources 
of modern scholarship were employed to give this ver- 
sion as authentic an interpretation as possible. The 
result is a considerably different treatment than that 
of the same work, say a century ago. 

Another addition to the small group of Lassus’ works 
on record is on the Lyrichord label,* a first recording 
of a Requiem Mass for five voices. This work dates 
from a considerably later period than the Psalms 
(which are even more imposing when we remember 
they appeared when the composer was in his mid- 
thirties) and like nearly all Lassus’ works in this form 
is a glowing and impressive work. It was as a master 


*ORLANDO LASSUS: The Seven Penitential Psalms. Helmut 
Krebs, Hans-Joachim Rotzsch, Hans-Olaf. Hudemann, and 
Aachen Cathedral Choir, Rudolf Pohl, Cond. Archive 3034/5. 

*ORLANDUS LASSUS: Requiem Mass for Five Voices. Latin 
Motets. Stuttgart Swabian Chorale, Hans Grischkat, Conduc- 
tor, Lyrichord 87. 
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of the motet, however, that Lassus was pre-eminent, 
superior even to Palestrina; and for the most part, his 
masses are over-shadowed by his shorter sacred works. 
But this Mass is one of the most beautiful of his later 
period. 

This recording is apparently the third in a set of 
three which the Vox company promised a couple of 
years ago, but only two were issued at that time. (Lyri- 
chord is currently re-issuing many discs deleted from 
the Vox catalogue.) The performing groups are the 
same as those of the former issues, and this Requiem 
Mass gives us still another aspect of Lassus’ art not 
covered by the first two discs. Compared with the 
Archive version of the Psalms, the Swabian group under 
Grischkat lack the polish and fluency of the Aachen 
Cathedral choir; the solemn grandeur of the Requiem 
is often somehow lacking. The recording is not as good 
as the Archive. It is nonetheless a highly competent 
performance, valuable if only because there are so few 
examples of German 16th century polyphony on records. 


The reverse side of this disc contains several motets 
of higher excellence both in composition and perform- 
ance, an addition to the collection of motets on the 
record released a couple years ago. H.C. Francis 


e * 

Film Review 

>IT HAS BEEN SAID that the chief glories of the 
French cinema are its children and lovers. If this is so, 
the “new wave” of French directors is remaining true 
to the tradition of French film making. Although Fran- 
cois Truffault, possibly the most interesting of the 
younger “new wave” directors, has made only three 
films to date, he has depicted ehildren or lovers or both 
in his features. His two feature films are “The 400 
Blows” (Les 400 Coups) and “Kindly Shoot the Piano 
Player” (Tirez sur le Pianiste); his third film is the 
popular short feature “The Mischief Makers” (Les 
Mistons). “The 400 Blows” is a sensitive study of a 
youngster who cannot fit into society, although the film 
strongly suggests that it is society which is unable to 
accommodate the youngster. The importance of “Kindly 
Shoot the Piano Player,” Truffaut's most recent film, 
can hardly be said to exist on the level of plot, since 
so much happens in so little time. Basically it is the 
story of a cabaret pianist who recovers hope and the 
ability to love while fleeing from the police. “The Mis- 
chief Makers” combines both children and lovers in a 
delightful idyll of a young man and a young woman 
who are enamored of each other but are plagued by 
teasing onlookers “too young to love, old enough only 
to hate.” 

More central to Truffaut’s work than his choice of 
subject is his concern for the “cinematic”—that is, for 
peculiar visual effect that only motion pictures are able 
to capture and project. “Cinematic flavor” is a fashion- 
able phrase today and a thorough-going defence of it 
can be found in Theory of Film: The Redemption of 
Physical Reality by Siegfried Kracauer, which will be 
reviewed at a later date. Kracauer holds that film, like 
all other mediums of expression, has its inherent and 
peculiar properties, and that these impose restrictions 
on the use of the medium, but at the same time permit 
the exploration of hithero unsuspected possibilities. 
Kracauer places “camera-reality” midway between the 
“factual” and “formative” elements which comprise the 
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medium. On the side of the factual he stresses the 
reproductive or photographic nature of film, and on 
the formative side he stresses the technical, editing and 
special effects which are part and parcel of every film. 
Kracauer’s “camera-reality,” however, leans most heav- 
ily on the content side, although he permits himself a 
convenient exit by stressing that it is only from the 
“physical reality” of the film that the director can 
evolve his “formative principles.” Theory of Film ap- 
peared in 1960, before Truffaut’s third feature was 
released in America, and this perhaps explains why 
Truffaut’s intensely cinematic work goes unnoted in 
Kracauer’s book. 

Truffaut has been said to have a “free eye,” an eye 
which goes where it will and is always on the go. His 
films are frequently extended visual excursions into 
commonplace faces, minds and settings. “The 400 
Blows” starts with an otherwise purposeless sightsee- 
ing tour of Paris from an automobile window. The film 
ends with a brilliant and central sequence of a youth 
escaping from a detention camp and running, for four 
screen minutes, towards the sea. Both sequences are 
visually exciting and are examples of the modern de- 
velopment of the montage: a sequence which accu- 
mulates significance through a single shot, or with the 
minimum of shots, cutting and editing. Typically, Truf- 
faut concludes “The 400 Blows” with a single arrested 
shot of the boy’s face, “frozen” by extending the pro- 
jection of a single grainy frame of the film. 


In “Kindly Shoot the Piano Player” there are many 
such moments but these are handled in an even more 
imaginative way. The most startling is the view 
through the windshield of a moving automobile, a 
kaleidoscope of night impressions: road signs, over- 
head lights, serpentine throughways, puzzling over- 
passes and, if this is possible, the actual visual counter- 
part of motion itself. In “The Mischief Makers” the 
bicycling girl is another example of montage images, 
for the young girl glides though the film and the vision 
of her coasting down a country road soon represents 
the film itself. Sequences such as these are not just 
imaginative interruptions of the action; as they project 
in a hypnotic fashion the atmosphere of the film. As 
Kracauer would explain it, these sequences deal with 
the basic principles of the medium itself—they are a 
controlled rendering of physical reality. In literature 
this is akin to style. 


TRUFFAUTS “FREE EYE” is mounted on a dolly. 
He strongly believes in combining the single discrete 
shots—which formerly would have been fitted into a 
scene—into a single fluid and mobile shot. His camera 
is always fidgeting, dollying and tilting. His actors fre- 
quently walk towards the camera, almost into it, and 
past it as the camera swings to follow them. The free 
use of this technique permits Truffaut to create the 
impression that the camera’s eye is omniscient, but 
only in relation to the immediate physical environment. 
The mobile camera restricts the introduction of sec- 
ondary plots, which demand successive cutting to sug- 
gest a simultaneity of action. This feature, although a 
negative one, might be regarded as an important 
characteristic of “new wave” film: the entire action is 
witnessed by someone on the screen, and only inci- 
dentally by the spectator. 

Another device often employed by Truffaut is that 
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of “freezing” the action on the screen. This can be 
regarded as either an attempt to give an account of 
psychological time, or an attempt to pinpoint vital 
characteristics which might otherwise have been swal- 
lowed up unnoticed in the flow of the film. Truffaut's 
most successful arrested action shot is, of course, the 
culminating shot in “The 400 Blows,” the close-up of 
the boy’s face which captures the indescribable fea- 
tures of mystification and desperation. The same device 
is used to end “The Mischief Makers,” but here it has 
a photographic quality. A number of arrested shots 
depict two lovers jerkily moving together to kiss, but 
they forever move without meeting—the theme of the 
film. Truffaut is able to epitomize the action by arrest- 
ing the flow of it, and this device is particularly effec- 
tive when used in a medium the basis of which is 
motion. Truffaut plants his tell-tale instances and then 
exposes them. 


The cinematic style of these films is created by us- 
ing devices which are inherent in the medium. But one 
of Truffaut’s personal mannerisms—one of his styliza- 
tions—is his habit of presenting humorous asides which 
are difficult to insert in a film without interrupting the 
course of action, or seeming to appeal directly to the 
viewer. The most successful of his humorous asides— 
and therefore the least noticed—is probably the one 
in “The Mischief Makers” which is nestled between 
bouts of love-making. The hero is walking down the 
street with an unlit cigarette in his mouth. At the cor- 
ner he asks the first man for a match but, as it hap- 
pens, this little man becomes excited and explains volu- 
ably that he never lends matches. The hero shrugs his 
shoulders and has his cigarette lit by someone else. 
The pace is so brisk that the entire action occurs in 
less than four seconds. Isolated from the rest of the 
film, it is a beautifully engineered comic vignette; 
within the film, it furthers the pace and atmosphere 
of the picture and in no way claims undue attention. 


These humorous asides are numerous in Truffaut's 
last and best film to date, “Kindly Shoot the Piano 
Player.” Here are some of his best asides: the whim- 
sical and witty dialogue between the two half-villains 
in the speeding car; the three cameos which, presented 
simultaneously on a masked-off screen, depict the talk- 
ing bartender as he betrays the hero; the three-sec- 
ond shot of the half-villain’s mother dying after he 
swears on her life that he is not lying; the night-club 
singer whose song about “the girl from Nice who 
wasn’t nice” occurs at the first crisis of the story and 
is as hectic and hilarious as anything seen on the screen 
for years—with the English subtitles unrolling across 
the screen so fast that if you blink you miss them. 


Francois Truffaut not only commands the technical 
resources necessary for experimentation but he is able 
to handle themes which extend beyond that of enter- 
tainment. “The 400 Blows” is sharply social-conscious 
and it leaves the viewer as uncomfortable as he is 
entertained. “Kindly Shoot the Piano Player,” aside 
from its numerous formative elements, is an extremely 
realistic presentation of the vagaries of human desire 
and the accidental basis of human action. So far many 
of Truffaut’s technical accomplishments have been em- 
ployed to sustain the viewer's interest in a slow or too 
accelerated plot. But in the future it is likely his pic- 
tures will center around social themes, and if this is 
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so, his devices and “formative principles” will be seen 


for themselves. 
Joun Rospert CoLomsBo 


KNIGHTSLAND 
On a Friend as « Portrait by Augustus John 


Light in mountains over sky 

Hovering in this noble eye 

Can it escape the gravity 

That moves the world, and us together? 


On an evening when there is no sun in the sunset 

By the ominous glow over Europe, 

My friend, displayed in the invisible prow of the boat 

He would call history, is just able to write 

Names in the invisible trailing light 

To say, “Almost there was a chair and table here,” 

( By effort of indefatigable mind) 

As if there were constellations in his eyes 

To blaze in that unfair question, “Are you not 
conscious?” 


One can barely see, in the shadow beneath the chapel, 
White, far-off, the strokes of wife and possible family 
And the leaden silence separating them. 

He does not choose the foreground for himself 

But it is here, the furniture, deliberate 

Awaits the moment we bargain against in vain. 


In such occasions I am conscious of our hands 

How mine are circumspect, and do the things I tell them. 
They oy” me. We are incurably tribal. 

But his, like the light upon his jutting forehead 
Heaped up with numberless dignities of occasions, 

Are separate, local, groping into a future 

To be felt before the ghost of his self arriving 

In haste in case they were already there. 

Thus it is strange that I should see in him 

The will in grandeur. 


The sky about him is too thick, and the rooks 

Swirling thickly over the trees, already gone, 

Have left their color everywhere behind them. 

Unspoken words heaped up that fatal brow. 

And now he gossips, as his voice grows thick 

With second thoughts: to me it is too clear 

That his obscure and varicose reflection 

In the shattered pool, if disclosed, would hold him 
forever. 

But anyway he does not move. 

I do not warn him to lift his hand, his feet 

In flight from artistry to our revealed dimension. 


Almost I do. “Knightsland,” I think, “O son 

I have seen you smiling, free of the parched books, 
The <p ee and expensive frame, the weight and doom 
Of all that you know your past did not become. 

Only a little of us exists in time, 

One hand displays the past as miniature. 

The rest, indefinite, is man 


Seeking, with time, as brush, to learn his portrait: 
Through antitones and softer lacks of color 

We shall be born again, not in conviction 

But through experience, dispassionate, liberate, 
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Gentle; to flower all the time.” 
But I know he looks at me, saying, “Were you in Korea?” 
Why can’t you tell me anything more about jazz?” 


Was I wrong to feel a light that sets 
Without those warm retarding lamps? 
This ground of guileful umber will 
Not tell me the difference. 


Behind his varnished stare, I cannot say, 

In time, how far from his flattened cheek 

Is the laqueous moon that breaks above his shoulder. 
Having dared so much, “It is the measure” 

I say out loud, “of whatever still remains 

For the impletion of this hand and sky.” 

Meanwhile I can see who is ludicrous 

Under his huge and non-committal eye. 

“You were likely to do that,” he smiles and does not say, 
As I knew he would not, “You North American.” 


The ring on his finger still seems to fascinate him. 
He does not hear the laughter I have discovered 
Behind me, buried, in a room I only know 

We fairly honest folk do not belong to. 


Peter DALE Scotr 


Correspondence 


The Editor: 

Re Robert Fulford’s “TV Notebook” in your May 
edition: 

How else are regulations supposed to be worded if not 
in precise terms (e.g. 45% Canadian content)? Should 
the BBG simply say: Have “some” or “about half” Cana- 
dian content? Is there not enough uncertainty already 
with the vagueness of “programs that are basically Cana- 
dian in content and character”? Despite Mr. Fulford’s 
opinion of them, I think even broadcasters have the 
necessary mathematical aptitude to count to 45. Even 
to 55 next year! 

In alleging that a station can fulfill its Canadian Con- 
tent obligations by airing half-value Commonwealth pro- 
grams, Mr. Fulford displays a lack of familiarity with 
Paragraph 6, subsection (5) of the Radio (TV) Broad- 
casting Regulations, based on the Broadcasting Act, 
which explains that “the total time used for this purpose 
shall not exceed one-third of the broadcast time of a 
station or network.” 

I am a Montrealer studying at this institution towards 
my Master’s degree in Broadcasting and I read the 
Canadian Forum in the Boston Public Library. 

ANDREW SIMON 
Boston University 


Turning New Leaves 


»THE GREATEST PROBLEM is a piece of writing 
which refuses to be thought of as “a book.”* One 
might look upon it as a series of excursions into the 
mind of a scholar and man—a great scholar and prob- 
ably a great man. The book is a collection of nine 
essays on a number of topics ranging from The Tra- 
gedy of Tolstoy to The Berlin Air-Lift, from prob- 





*THE GREATEST PROBLEM: F. L. Lucas; British Book 
Service; pp. 335; $7.00. 
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lems like the (often doubtful) art of translation to that 
elusive, indefinable state of satisfaction—human hap- 
piness. 

With equal ease the author roams over the legend- 
ary plains of Marathon, the mountain ranges resound- 
ing with Rcland’s fateful horn, the meadows of Hous- 
man’s Euglish countryside, the rocks surrounding Pros- 
pero’s magic island. The essays bristle with an almost 
unbelievable amount of scholarship. This sounds for- 
bidding, but it is not. Learning does not rear from the 
pages like one of those cyclopaedic monsters which 
crush the reader’s mind with entangled facts and fig- 
ures or stifle it with endless, deadly footnotes, While 
turning the pages the reader becomes increasingly 
aware of a persistent voice speaking to him—the voice 
of a man moving about unceremoniously at a gather- 
ing of friends, indulging in what he calls “good talk” 
(which, as the author remarks in one of his inimitable 
asides, might have helped some poor writers to become 
better ones). 

From this unusual collection of essays emerge im- 
pressions of three types of man which are rarely found 
complementing each other. First of all, and immedi- 
ately noticeable, there is the dedicated scholar whose 
knowledge is the result of a long and intense preoc- 
cupation with literature. He is learned, versatile, sensi- 
tive; as familiar with the moods of Egyptian deities 
as with the occasional falsettos in Musset’s lyrical con- 
fessions, or Browning’s “boorishly literal” translation 
of Agamemnon. Always sure of his ground, sustained 
but not burdened by firm knowledge, he sounds as 
fresh as if he were arriving at his conclusions at the 
moment at which he is putting them down. He dis- 
cusses Tolstoy’s tendency to “urge mankind to live on 
tiptoe,” sheds light on the rarely noticed distinction 
between “useful” and “useless” knowledge, and casu- 
ally documents the surprising history of “people who 
read too much.” 

The second figure which materializes as we read on 
—less obvious than the scholar—is the intelligent citi- 
zen of the twentieth century. This is a man who has 
fought through one terrible war and lived through 
another and more terrible one. This is an Englishman 
who saw the burnt skeleton of the Reichstag whose 
laws were meant to last a thousand years; an officer 
who interviewed German war prisoners; a family man 
who clearly realizes the threatening problem of over- 
population. When this man speaks about the “lands in 
the Shadow of the Valley of the Kremlin” or the 
doubtful value of recent war victories, the reader 
knows he is in contact with a mind intensely aware 
of the problems of our day and age, far removed from, 
say, Wordsworth’s pensive mood or Montaigne’s self- 
analysis. When this man expresses his indignation 
about a recent report on television, claiming that chil- 
dren were “not heavily addicted” when they spent 
merely from eleven to thirteen hours a week watch- 
ing their sets, he is far from the ponderings of the 
Chinese sage dreaming about a butterfly and wonder- 
ing whether he is perhaps a butterfly dreaming of be- 
ing a man—a problem that proved most fascinating to 
Mr. Lucas, the scholar. 

Then there is the third man—most elusive, dodg- 
ing behind the broad backs of the Scholar and the Citi- 
zen—the human being, sitting there like Cinderella 
with a heap of unsolved questions in his lap that are 
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to be sorted out, and not as sure how to sort them as 
Cinderella was about her peas (and, of course, well 
aware of the fact that a fairy godmother is unlikely 
to arrive). It is this third man—moody, just a little 
sentimental, irritated by the habits of others and fond 
of his own, cherishing his likes and dislikes, waiting 
for things to come and never losing his interest in life 
—who gives these essays their special flavor, and is 
responsible for how the book “feels inside you,” as 
Gertrude Stein would have said (not lending herself 
to a Freudian interpretation). This is the man who 
suspects the Russians of always being “drunk or mad”; 
who wonders whether men do not spend most of their 
time fleeing from unhappiness or pain; who has great 
sympathy for Dr. Johnson’s habit of touching posts in 
the streets; who feels half ashamed to talk about hap- 
piness after having walked through a drab industrial 
town; who feels that “it has all been very interesting” 
are good words to be spoken on one’s death bed. 

There is one essay in the collection which deserves 
special attention. Not because it is the best one: on 
the contrary, perhaps it takes the last place as far as 
literary qualities are concerned. But its subject matter 
is of general importance to today’s scholars or human- 
ists who, after all, will form the bulk of Mr. Lucas’ 
readers. The title of the essay, not too happily chosen, 
is Testtuberculosis: the Menace of Science to the Hu- 
manities. The author sets out in a rather light vein, 
reminding us that only eighty years ago Jules Verne 
took eighty days to go around the world, and today a 
dog does it in eighty minutes* without exerting itself— 
a fact which ought to make us think. Thereupon he 
introduces us to an invented scientist, “a mixture of 
truth and monstrosity,” who proceeds to give the hu- 
manist a piece of his mind. He defines philosophers 
as “people who mystify themselves methodically about 
what is not yet known scientifically”; and calls the 
literary and artistic products of the present century 
“a lot of synthetic insanities—of decadent, antira- 
tional maunderings.” The reader is bound to realize 
that the balance between “monstrosity” and “truth” is 
precarious indeed. The author himself must have felt 
that his own defence against his spectral scientist's 
arguments was hardly strong enough to brave the well- 
aimed attack. “The importance of preserving the ima- 
ginative side of human personality” sounds a some 
what pallid response to the other's examples illustrat- 
ing the awsome “march of science.” Perhaps Mr. 
Lucas’ defence of the humanities is intended to be 
weak, because the twentieth century citizen in him 
wants to prove that he does not permit the scholar to 
withdraw into anything remotely resembling an ivory 
tower. But the recipe of lukewarm collaboration (“the 
humanist ought to read some science, the scientist 
something of the arts”), with which he closes the 
essay, seems a rather weak and run-of-the-mill solu- 
tion. If we assume that the hypothetical scientist 
materialized and read Mr. Lucas’ essay — he would 
vastly enjoy it, as it proves his point. 

Flaubert’s suggestion that one ought to “read to 
live” is, under certain circumstances, debatable advice. 
However, in some way or other, it is connected with 
what emerges from Mr. Lucas book. It seems to be 
the result of having read while living and lived while 





*Today even this is already dated. 
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reading, and sometimes having read to live or lived to 
read. The result is these essays in which critical objec- 
tivity (if, indeed, we assume that criticism can ever 
be objective), an acute sense of reality, and intimate 
personal experience are harmoniously combined. Mr. 
Lucas will inspire the scholar, challenge the modern 
man, delight the all-too-human being in the reader, for 
each will feel himself personally addressed. 
Marketa GOETZ 


FOR PETE’S SAKE! 


True solitude is hard to find 
And harder still to keep; 
Into the solitary mind 
Philosophy will creep! 


Upon an island on a lake 

A man grows too reflective; 

He probes until his temples ache 
Idealism (Subjective). 


Sometimes a meditative guy 
Forgets to look around him— 
A shadow settles from the sky! 
The Solipsist has found him! 


Then listen to the tale of Pete 

Who thought on Mind and Matter; 
He caught a little fish to eat 

And laid it on a platter. 


He did not heed the darkening sky, 
A sky where no sun shone; 

The Solipsist went softly by, 

The little fish was gone! 


That evening while the pressure lamp 
Was flaring from the ceiling 

The Solipsist prowled round the camp 
His raw material stealing. 


Pete sees the day with tongues of flame 
The silent waters kissing; 

Reality looks much the same, 

With three or four things missing. 


As Pete, appalled by sudden fears 
Falls prostrate to the ground, 

The summer cottage disappears 
Removed without a sound! 


And now Reality in chunks 
Flies outward with a lurch, 
The dock, the motor boat, and hunks 
Of Poplar, Pine and Birch. 


And like a pane of glass, the sky 
Has cracked from blue to blue! 
Reality is bound to die— 

Poor Pete has vanished too! 


Yet drifting in from northern zones 
Come fragments of reality; 
The water slops against some bones. 
(It slops in this locality.) 

D. STEVENSON. 
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THE ETRUSCANS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD: Otto 
Wilhelm Von Vacano; translated from the Ger- 
man by Sheila Ogilvie; Macmillan Company of 
Canada; pp. 195, $6.25. 


In a series of essays, generously illustrated with 
drawings and handsome plates, Vacano offers a brief 
but comprehensive account of what is actually known 
about the Etruscans, as well as some theories concern- 
ing these mysterious people of antiquity. Beginning 
with the geographical features of ancient Etruria, he 
describes early Etruscan culture and religion as they 
are revealed through archeological discoveries and in 
the writings of ancient authors. His discussion of the 
troubled problem of the origin of the Etruscans — 
whether they came to Italy from Asia Minor or were 
indigenous groups of heterogeneous peoples who be- 
came sufficiently unified to merit being called collec- 
tively by one name, Etruscans — involves a considera- 
tion of the diverse physical characteristics of the 
people as they appear in contemporary protraiture and 
in literary references; of the accounts of ancient Greek 
and Latin authors of the genealogical connections be- 
tween the inhabitants of Etruria and those of other 
parts of the ancient world; of the similarity between 
the political and religious systems of the Etruscans and 
those of archaic Greece; and of the Etruscan language, 
written in an alphabet of obvious Greek derivation, but 
still largely undecipherable. 

The author sketches the cultural, social, and _histori- 
cal development of Etruria from the pre-Etruscan Vil- 
lanovan period, through the time of Etruscan pre- 
eminence in Italy, to the absorption of Etruria by 
Rome, and the end of Etruscan power. The book con- 
cludes with a summary and a brief history of Etrus- 
can research from ancient times to the present. 

Since the Etruscans left no written history, know- 
ledge of them is necessarily based largely on archeo- 
logical discoveries, an area of research in which Va- 
cano is particularly at home. He is inclined, however, 
to emphasize unduly the Etruscans’ preoccupation with 
death, and even asserts that, “Because these people 
directed all their thoughts towards the powers of the 
underworld, towards death and the world beyond, their 
thoughts and actions could not be governed by events 
which took place in this world.” It chances that tombs 
have provided the richest archaeological finds, and 
emphasis on death is natural in this environment, but 
many of these tombs contain costly jewelry and uten- 
sils, and their walls are adorned with paintings that 
depict a gay and luxurious life. Why not assume that 
the Etruscans were very much occupied with the pleas- 
peg this world and a desire to enjoy them in the 
next 

The translation is highly readable, and without the 
peculiarities of expression that so often make a book’s 
foreign origin conspicuous. Occasionally Miss Ogilvie 
reveals an ignorance of standard terminology, as, for 
example, when she speaks of the “Frangois vase”, and 
of a “canto” of the Iliad instead of a “book”, and when 
she refers to the post-classical Greek period as Hel- 
lenic rather than Hellenistic. 

In the case of a book which has passed through as 
many forms as this one has (it is a translation of a long 
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article in Rowolhts Deutsche Enzyklopadie, which is 
in turn an abridgement of Vacano’s more extensive 
work, Die Etrusker, Werden und geistige Welt), it is 
sometimes difficult to know to whom to ascribe cer- 
tain shortcomings. There are, for example, over-simpli- 
fications and unclear references to subjects that have 
not been sufficiently discussed. Is Vacano, the editor 
of the German encyclopedia, or the translator to be 
charged with these? The chief fault of The Etruscans 
in the Ancient World — insufficient documentation — 
apparently arises from a desire on the part of the 
translator (or publisher) to put out a popular book. 
Many readers will want more specific information con- 
cerning literary sources than are to be found here; they 
will be puzzled by quotations from unnamed authors, 
and they want to know the identity of the anonymous 
“well-known Etruscologist” whose opinions are cited. 
A judicious selection from the numerous footnotes in 
the original text, to which Miss Ogilvie alludes, but 
which she has omitted from her translation, would do 
much to satisfy the careful reader without alarming 


the more casual one. 
Patricia Kirnkwoop 


WINTER'S TALES 6; Edited by A. D. Maclean; Mac- 
millan; $4.50; pp. 322. 


This annual collection of short stories edited in Eng- 
land is notable this year for the inclusion of an excep- 
tionally fine story “The Perfume Sea” by Margaret 
Laurence, the Vancouver author of the recent novel 
about African life, This Side Jordan, and a number 


of outstanding short stories, among them “A Gourdful 
of Glory,” which added considerable lustre to a recent 
issue of Tamarack Review. “The Perfume Sea” also has 
an African setting. Ghana is inferred but this time we 
have the dilemma of two white hairdressers faced with 
the withdrawal of the English colony on whom they 


have depended, now fading away like the Cheshire 
cat. In Mr. Archipelago and Doree we find again the 
sure touch and fine feeling for character by which Mrs. 
Laurence’s work is distinguished. We would have been 
interested in this pair if she had set them down in the 
middle of Australia, for it is not the black and white 
problem which is at the heart of the matter for Mrs. 
Laurence, but the human one. Her humor is subtle, 
but it is no inconsiderable element in our enjoyment, 
and reminds one of Ethel Wilson’s amused compas- 
sion. This is a sadly funny story, for we see in it the 
pathetic vulnerability and brave acceptance of those 
who are almost powerless to control their destinies. 

Mr. Archipelago, on the verge of ruin, dons his 
bravely embroidered scarlet waistcoat: “Momentarily 
endowed with the hauteur of Haroun al Raschid, he 
would saunter nonchalantly through the Baghdad of 
his own living-room.” 

A story called “The Post Office” by Liam O” q 
thé author of The Informer, is a longwinded rigmarole 
about Irish country people which fails to do justice to 
this writer and his readers. Only two others among the 
nine stories here collected are up to the standard set 
by “The Perfume Sea.” One is “Figs in Spring” by Gab- 
riel Fielding, about British beats on the loose in Spain 
and in which the chief cad out-cads John Wain’s 
worthies. The other is a rather triste story by Frank 
Tuohy, “A Survivor in Salvador.” It has a Third Man 
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theme. A de-classed Polish aristocrat is forced into the 
role of quarry by a dope ring. The atmosphere of the 
southern city and the feeling of the out-cast are re- 
markably communicated, and the chase has an unex- 
pectedly tender ending. 

This story and the other two cited above are unusu- 
ally good examples of this craft which has developed 
on both sides of the Atlantic to an amazing degree in 
the past decade. There is a certain amount of chaff 
among the wheat in this harvest as in any other of 


course. 
H. T. K. 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD LAW: Gren- 
ville Clark and Louis B. Sohn; second edition (re- 
vised ); S. J. Reginald Saunders; $7.75 (hardcover), 


$6.25 (paperback). 


A few days ago I received a letter asking me to 
join with others in proposing the names of Mr. Gren- 
ville Clark and Mr. Louis B. Sohn for the Nobel Peace 
Prize; this because of their continuing efforts in the 
search for peace and, more particularly, because they 
are the authors of the book World Peace Through World 
Law which is now in its second edition and is being 
printed in the principal languages of the world. 


Grenville Clark is a prominent attorney of Dublin, 
New Hampshire and has long been active in the United 
World Federalist Movement; Louis B. Sohn is Professor 
of Law at Harvard and a specialist in international 
organization. Their book is in two parts: a foreword 
and introduction of 54 pages which summarizes in great 
detail the draft documents contained in the main text 
of the book which follows. 


The authors’ thesis is that, if the world really wants 
peace, a comprehensive and inter-related system ot 
international governmental institutions will be required. 
Universal and complete disarmament is an_ essential 
step. There must also be an organized police force, 
alternative methods of settling international disputes, 
including courts with compulsory jurisdiction and an 
international legislature. The legislature known as the 
general assembly would be elected by the peoples of 
the member countries and representation in the 
assembly would reflect the population of the countries 
in question; for example, the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
Mainland China and India would have thirty repre- 
sentatives each; other states lesser numbers propor- 
tionate to their populations. No one state would have 
the veto power and the world organization itself would 
be restricted to matters of general world concern and 
would not attempt to legislate about the detailed in- 
terests of the member states. 


For those who have a special interest in world 
organization and in a thorough and carefully worked 
out blueprint for it, this is an excellent book to have 
on hand and to consult on frequent occasions. There 
are excellent reviews of the first edition (there is little 
change in the essential principles of the first and second 
editions, so these are still substantially accurate) in 
the Cornell Law Quarterly, Volume 44, page 293, 
written by Oliver J. Lissitzyn, and in Volume 53 of 
the American Journal of International Law, page 203, 
by Edgar Turlington. 
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Both of the reviewers, with whom I agree, describe 
the proposals as being idealistic. In his concluding 
paragraph, Mr. Turlington states: 


Many of the readers of this Journal (AJIL) 
will have less confidence than the authors have 
in the ultimate victory of reason over unreason 
in the conduct of nations. None of us can with- 
hold applause for the energy, the industry, the 
erudition and skill and the faith in mankind 
that are represented by this book. 


Mr. Lissitzyn concludes that “whatever the defects 
of the plan, and however numerous the questions it 
leaves unanswered, it does represent an earnest and 
intelligent effort to deal comprehensively with a prob- 
lem which mankind can no longer evade. For this 
reason, it merits a hearing, if only as a pilot study to 
be improved upon in the future. 

To these opinions I can only add that Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Sohn, like others interested in an_ intelligent 
approach to the problems of our contemporary world 
society, realize that our futures will achieve or must 
achieve world organization based on disarmament, on 
an international police force, an international legisla- 
ture, international courts and international organiza- 
tions in the fields of economics, finance and social prob- 
lems, or be doomed to a more or less permanent state 
of chaos and anarchy and continuing crisis, with the 
ae eye threat of general annihilation hanging over 
all of us. 


It is because of this that I am glad to join with others 
in paying tribute to the authors, and glad to commend 
their book for the serious consideration of the readers 
of the Forum. 

NorMAN MACKENZIE 


EVIDENCE: A Quarterly edited by Kenneth Craig; 
Issue two; 672 Bay Street, Toronto; $1.00 per issue. 


The complaint most frequently heard in Toronto's 
Bohemian quarter is voiced by the arty and intellec- 
tual types: “There are no real literary magazines in this 
country. How are good writers and poets in Canada 
supposed to get published? Where is there a local 
Evergreen Review? All we have here are staid univer- 
sity quarterlies and pale subsidized art magazines, and 
none of these will print any red-blooded writing!” 


Everyone talks about this mythical situation but only 
one person did anything about it. This was Kenneth 
Craig who half a year ago founded evidence, a new 
avant-garde lower-case Canadian quarterly. The sec- 
ond issue, which is now out, makes one wonder where 
all the red-blooded Canadian writing is hiding. Evi- 
dence offers, for the modest sum of one dollar, sixty- 
four pages of words and photographs worth, perhaps, 
twenty cents. 

The words are mostly by young unpublished poet- 
painters (“How I shall always love you even though 
we/Now must part,” writes one); the photographs are 
all unexceptional and pointless shots of the painter Mike 
Snow in meditation and a recent production of “The 
Connection.” Both, apparently, are in. 

The poetry is the worst of the writing in the second 
evidence. It is all conscientious but amateur—not naively 
amateur, just amateur. Practically every editor except 
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Mr. Craig has rejected tons of poetry by Tracy Thomp- 
son, the “San Francisco poet whom we will be hear- 
ing more of’—but he turns up here and apparently will 
do so again in issue three. Five pages are devoted to 
the peoms of Austin Clark, who has now “just finished 
his second novel.” Mr. Clark writes about the north: 
“The lakes are frozen silent/But they have already 


talked/Their sad, strange tale a hundred times.” 

The prose is quite a bit better but there is none of 
the “creative” kind. The media in Toronto get a going 
over by the jazz-critic a? Feather (who was previ- 
ously employed by one of the newspapers whose pol- 
icy he now criticizes). Editor Craig supplies a review 
of “The Connection,” which outlines the involved action 
of the plot but, unfortunately, sagaciously concludes: 
“All in all a fascinating play.” 

Evidence is apparently very much afraid of the ab- 
sentee editor known as the censor. The most interest- 
ing page in the issue is devoted to this indignant 
notice: “The remainder of this issue will not be set 
due to the provincialism of MONO LINO Typesetters, 
263 Adelaide West, Toronto, who at this point decided 
they did not agree with the literary content of this pub- 
lication, and so refused to set the rest.” I sincerely 
hope MONO LINO refused to set it for literary reasons, 
but I rather doubt it. Instead I am inclined to agree 
with Editor Craig that the great big bad establish- 
ment is beginning to attack his subversive magazine. 
But what is this evidence of? 


Joun Rosert CoLoMBo 


FEBRUARY SONG 


Zonna, the Fireman’s youngest daughter, 

Is off to mourn by the town’s chief water: 
Kettle Creek is fairest under February ice 

And there at cold bottom is where her heart lies: 
A cruel January thaw 

Has ended her first love affair. 


Of course he was a boy from the Other School 

And they met skating when the pool 

Was simply solid over the holidays, 

Now each must drift the wintry ways 

Alone and sad as the plucked chickenfeather 
snowflakes. 

Zonna’s heart aches 


And aches. O if like Knox steeple in a storm it 
would just crack! 

Or blaze up bitter as Diana Sweets! but no it's 
just like railway tracks 

(Michigan, NYC & CNR) that always say you 
can't get out of town .. 

Empty creek bottom in winter running down 

Its sad transistor-type refrain: 

It’s never the same sweet river of love again. 


M. Morris 








